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THE LATEST BALKAN REVOLUTIONS, 


od lag = Balkan Principalities have been already reproached 
by unfriendly critics with being too prone to imitate 
‘some sides, and those not the best, of specially French civiliza- 
tion. After the bewildering events of the past week, the 
Mother of Revolutions must look to her laurels, or Paris will 
have to give place toSofia. With a vast multitude kneeling 
down at one moment like that in one of Mr. Burnanp’s 
most pleasing works, and swearing for several minutes 
eternal fidelity and gratitude to Russia; with a vaster 
multitude a few hours later swearing with equal heartiness 
and persistency undying loyalty to Russia’s chosen enemy, 
and something very different from loyalty to Russia herself 
—the political spectator is dazzled and baffled. The 
Bulgarian Bezonian who is asked, Under which king? must 
‘be excused if he is tempted to reply that he really does not 
know. It is to be hoped that there is now no danger of 
a very tragic side to a set of events in the main comic. 
‘One of the first thoughts of many people who heard the 
news of the Bulgarian revolution must have been, What has 
become of Prince ALEXANDER ! and for some forty-eight hours 
at least there was no answer to the question. During that 
time it seemed but too probable that the Prince would be 
found to have committed suicide, or to have succumbed to 
‘one of the numerous, mysterious, but invariably rapid and 
fatal diseases classed by the political pathologist under the 
general title, Falling-Sickness of Princes. Even when he 
‘was reported safe or comparatively safe on a yacht on the 
Danube river—the beautiful blue Danube—his reported 
Russian destination was not suited to remove anxiety. The 
policy of the highwayman is not inconsistent with the policy 
of the kidnapper. Had Prince ALEXANDER’s deposition been 
merely due to the necessities of Russian politics, he might 
not have been in much personal danger. But it is openly 
asserted that he has also incurred the personal hatred and 
jealousy of the Czar. That monarch apparently cannot 
forgive him for reminding the world that the name of 
ALEXANDER has been associated with courageous deeds ; 
the Emperor who hid himself for months in the recesses 
of his for fear of a handful of Nihilists is supposed 
to feel uncomfortable at the thought of the Priyce who 
fought for his coronet in the passes of Slivnitza. There- 
fore Prince ALEXANDER is especially to be congratulated 
on his escape skin-whole. Perhaps Prince Bismarck, 
mindful of his German blood, stipulated that he was not to 
commit suicide or to found the reputation of some Bulgarian 
or Russian Pontefract or Berkeley. Yet the accounts of 
his liberation were as obscure and conflicting as those of 
his original capture. Telegrams of the same date in the 
same edition of the same paper set him travelling to three 
‘different destinations on four different routes. It can only 
be hoped that the most unpleasant interpretation of Mr. 
Giapstone’s reported words on the subject—though Mr. 
G.iapsTonE should be a good authority as to the chances of 
prisoners in the hands of his Bulgarian and Russian friends 
—may turn out to be unfounded. 

The general political antecedents of the affair are suffi- 
ciently clear, and need no extraordinary political wisdom, 
much less any extraordinary private information, to ex- 
pound them. It pleased some Anglophobes on the Continent 
and some Tory-haters at home to see in the deposition, 
if not a check to England, at any rate a rebuff for 
Lord Saurspury. If demonstration were necessary, these 
persons would find it more than a little difficult to sub- 


stantiate their case. As far as is known, the revolution was 
a purely personal revolution. It did not ostensibly involve 
any alteration in the most recent settlement of the affairs 
of the peninsula except the substitution of something or some- 
body else for Prince ALEXANDER. Now England has for many 
years, indeed for nearly two generations, avowedly ceased to 
concern herself in the personnel of foreign Governments. 
She had little, if any, more reason for interfering to put 
Prince ALEXANDER back on the throne, or whatever it is to 
be called, of Bulgaria than she had, sixteen years ago to a 
day or two, for interfering to put Napotzon III. back on 
the throne of France. If the relations of Bulgaria to the 
Porte or to other Powers showed any sign of arbitrary 
alteration, that might be a different matter. But the 
apparent fact that the revolution had it been successful 
would have been permitted by Austria and Germany is 
the strongest assurance that for the moment, at any 
rate, no such alteration is contemplated. It may very 
well be that these two Powers thought it well to 
gratify the personal spite of their Imperial brother at 
Prince ALEXANDER’s expense—a frugal method of charity 
and neighbourliness which would particularly commend 
itself to Prince Bismarck’s humorous economy. If he or 
Count Katnoxy had gone further, and authorized any direct 
interference by Russia in the affairs of Bulgaria, then no 
doubt we might look out for something serious, which 
something serious cannot, perhaps, very long be put off. 
But, so long as the matter is a purely personal one, neither 
Power has much, if any, reason to interfere. 

It may seem at first sight stranger that the Porte should so 
quietly accept—and, if all tales be true, should have more 
or less deliberately connived at—a step which in the intention 
of those who planned, if not in the intention of those who 
allowed, it was another step towards Turkey's final and 
utter undoing. But there is abundance of explanation of 
the Sutran’s conduct, and even some valid excuse for it. No 
European Power—certainly not England—can deny that the 
events of the last ten years have made it almost impossible for 
the most sanguine Turk to expect thorough backing from any 
one. The Turk has perhaps some choice of the sauce with 
which he is to be eaten, even of the jaws into which he is to 
fall; and he has a choice of advisers on these knotty and 
interesting points, but he has little or nothing more. Not 
being quite featherbrained enough or quite heroic enough to 
“ unfold the standard of the Prophet,” and resist to the last 
gasp any further spoliation, there is nothing left for the 
Suttan to do except to diplomatize, and diplomacy seldom sug- 
gests to an Oriental anything more than vacillation or delay. 
Practically he could hardly embarrass her enemies more than 
by converting Turkey in Europe into a name, retiring to 
Constantinople, and leaving his neighbours and enemies to 
quarrel over the booty thus unexpectedly thrown to them. But 
that policy can hardly be expected. The actual policy of the 
Porte is undoubtedly, like all weak policies, a mistake. It is 
frittering away the respect in which Turkey was long held as at 
least possessed of tenacity and pugnacity, and itis emboldening 
the eagles at a‘distance and the kites and crows immediately 
around to make fresh snatches at unresisting prey. But it 
is an extremely natural policy, and it is one for which an 
Englishman, knowing as he must where the principal blame 
a lies, should be very slow to reproach the Turks too 

ly, 

The really most important moral of the whole matter is 


one on which we should be almost ashamed to insist, having 
preached on it so often, were it not for the steadiness with 
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which it is ignored by public men and public writers. That 
moral is the utter folly of setting up independent or semi- 
independent communities, which have no unity except in 
the musty grubbings and misty dreams of pedants, no 
strength to stand or to withstand, no political virtues 
or experience, which are useless for all purposes except 
to be tools of ambitious neighbours, and are never heard 
of as doing any national act or exhibiting any national 
characteristic except when they are falling into anarchy 
or troubling the peace of Europe. Here, for instance, is 
the youngest, the most hopeful, of these communities, the 
Bulgaria of many ancient and obscure persons over whom 
our modern historians delight to linger, but who (as an 
historian of a very different class contented himself in his 
own inimitable manner with remarking) “ may be found 
“ under the proper dates in the Annals of Ceprenus and 
“ Zonaras.” Our statesmen were not content to leave 
Bulgaria in the annals of Ceprenus and Zonaras, where she 
might have reposed very comfortably. They must needs 
summon her into a galvanized semblance of political life, 
and a real enjoyment of political anarchy. The result on 
the peace of Europe is that about every two years, and 
latterly every year, something Bulgarian has been at the 
bottom of a scare at best, of a serious trouble at worst. 
Perhaps the action of those Bulgarians who supported the 
second revolution has a little gilded the action of those who 
supported the first. Not all the manly Bulgars grovelled 
at the feet of the Power which has never done anything 
but use them for its own purposes, as a burglar outside 
the house uses a confederate within. Not all the grate- 
ful Bulgars conspired and used violence against Prince 
ALEXANDER, who, as far as he could, did something to 
make them a nation, who redeemed their character in 
the eyes of Europe, who doubled their territory for them, 
who risked life and fortune in their service, and whose only 
fault is that he is not a sufficiently submissive instrument 
in the hands of foreign intrigue. But if Bulgarian virtue 
has a little redeemed itself Bulgarian stability is almost 
more fatally compromised. A State in which such a series 
of events is possible is scarcely a steady and massive bulwark 
against foreign aggression in the Balkan Peninsula, a sure 
guarantee that Russian or Austrian ambition shall not dis- 
turb the general tranquillity. 


PEERS AND ELECTIONS, 


Wwe Mr. Brapiaven at the opening of the Session 
provided, according to stage custom, a light enter- 
tainment for the rising of the curtain, his motion was ironical 
in form and indirect in purpose. If Mr. BrapLaven was 
apparently serious, the House was reminded of the comic 
element in the proceeding by the selection of Sir WiLFRip 
Lawson to be the principal supporter of the motion. It was 
as a member of a Society for the abolition of the House of 
Lords that the seconder pointed out the injustice of de- 
priving large taxpayers of representation in the House of 
Commons. The humour of a benevolent intervention on 
behalf of an oppressed class by its bitterest enemies is not 
original. Mr. Brapiaven and his facetious ally have bor- 
rowed the jest from the Liberation Society, which offers to 
liberate the laity and clergy of the Establishment from the 
burden of their endowments. The Sessional Order was 
framed long ago, either as a protection against the usurpation 
of members of the House of Lords or perhaps rather as a 
rebuke for their indulgence in practices which it was found 
impossible to prevent. If the present House of Commons 
could be persuaded to acknowledge that after an experi- 
ment lasting for two centuries its resistance had failed, an 
argument, good enough for popular use, might have been 
furnished to Sir Witrrip Lawson’s Association and to 
other assailants of the privileges of the House of Lords. 
The motion was received by the leaders of both parties 
with exemplary gravity. Mr. GLapstone professed a doubt 
whether so great a constitutional change could be safely 
effected without mature deliberation. At the same time, 
he admitted that legal or quasi-legal enactments ought not 
to be maintained if they are incapable of being enforced. 
The CHancELtor of the Excuequer outbid Mr. GuapsTonE 
by the display of a solemnity which befitted his first appear- 
ance as leader of the House of Commons. No other member 
disputed the expediency of referring an Order to a Com- 
mittee of Privilege for consideration and report. Mr. 
Brapiaven will perhaps at some future time have the 
satisfaction of removing one among a thousand technical 
anomalies. Robuster generations were not alarmed by 


the flagrant paradox of forbidding peers to concern them. 
selves with elections when some of them nominated a | 
portion of the House of Commons. In those practical 
days men were content “ to dally with wrong that does no 
“ harm” in the shape of notorious fictions. If it had been 
thought worth while to discuss so trivial a matter, in- 
genious apologists might have shown that a Sessional 
Order which never ripened into an Act of Parliament might 
not inappropriately represent an open constitutional question. 
The Lords never asserted in any Sessional Order of their 
own the claim which was, as they knew, denied by the House 
of Commons. The practice which has grown up of abstain- 
ing from open interference with elections only after the 
issue of the writ isa tacit compromise. Neither the Sessional 
Order nor the constitutional tradition which it embodies 
recognizes any distinction between the earlier and later 
stages of a contest. If Mr. Brapiaucn’s statements are 
accurate, one or two peers during the last election over- 
looked or disregarded the conventional rule; but almost all 
the reported speeches of members of the House of Lords. 
were delivered before the issue of the writ. The loan of 
carriages to convey voters to the poll, being necessarily con- 
fined to the last day of the contest, can scarcely precede the 
formal commencement of the election. 

The Sessional Order which supplied a pretext for this 
little debate is oddly worded. The Commons declare that 
no peer, except an Irish candidate for a seat, ought to 
concern himself in the election of members. Other Irish 
peers, and all Scotch peers, fall within the terms of the pro- 
hibition, though it was probably aimed chiefly at English 
peers. The concern which purports to be forbidden can 
scarcely be understood in the sense of interest which may 
be felt in an important transaction. Some overt act would 
be necessary to bring an offender within the purview of 
the Order if it could be in any case enforced. A peer 
who makes a speech at an electoral meeting must be sup- 
posed to display his concern in the contest ; but if no peer 
appeared on the platform the influence which some members. 
ot the Upper House may perhaps still retain would not be per- 
ceptibly lessened by their abstention. Since the introduction 
of the ballot the local power of peers and large proprietors is 
reduced to small dimensions. Almost all the Radical county 
members have been returned in opposition to the wishes of 
the great territorial magnates and of the most liberal 
and popular landlords, Defiance of the wishes of peers 
requires neither courage nor self-denial, and if tenants or 
freeholders follow the accustomed lead of a neighbouring 
peer their action is wholly voluntary. It is of course in all 
cases known whether he has a strong opinion, and on which 
side. Confidence in his judgment and respect for his 
character are wholly independent of any active part which 
he may take in support of a candidate. The most effective 
aid which a wealthy peer gives to his party may be incon- 
sistent with the terms of the Sessional Order, but it is not 
condemned by the most scrupulous Liberals. The large 
subscriptions which are received by the agents of parties for 
the purpose of an election would probably be denounced as 
corrupt if similar contributions were not made by wealthy 
partisans on both sides. One rich nobleman, whose name 
Mr. Brap.aveu had forgotten to include in his list of titled 
delinquents, was said to have subscribed 40,000/. to the 
Radical fund before the last election. The amount may pro- 
bably have been exaggerated by rumour, but the leaders of 
the party would not dispute their obligation to one of their 
most munificent benefactors. 

Lord Braxnournye lately defended in a published letter 
the moral and legal right of peers to take an equal part with 
commoners in the conduct of elections. His main argument 
was founded on the undeniable fact that, if the Sessional 
Order represents the constitutional law, taxation and repre- 
sentation are in the case of peers absolutely and formally 
divorced. The expediency, if not the validity, of Lord 
Brasourne’s contention becomes doubtful when precisely 
the same objection to the disfranchisement of peers is urged 
by Sir Witrrip Lawson. The plausible phrase which is 
used in common by the Tory peer and the Radical agitator 
has lost its original application if not its meaning. The 
right of taxpayers to be represented in Parliament was 
claimed on behalf of the most numerous classes when the 
power of voting for members of the House of Commons 
was closely restricted. When political power was trans- 
ferred to the multitude the largest contributors to the 
national and local revenue were deprived of almost all control 
of public expenditure. According to modern and democratic 
theories the right of representation is wholly independent 
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of property, and therefore of liability to rates or taxes, 
The peers share the disqualification of other proprietors, 
and they have compensations which are not enjoyed by their 
less privileged neighbours. A seat in the House of Lords 
still confers advantages on the holder which are cheaply 

urchased by the surrender of the Parliamentary franchise. 
if Lord Brasournz is consistent, he ought to demand not 
only liberty to speak at elections, but the right of voting 
for members of the House of Commons. Mr. BrapLaucH 
and Sir Witrrip Lawson would give him the franchise as 
readily as they would repeal the obnoxious Sessional Order. 
They would afterwards triumphantly show that those who 
were subject to no disqualification were not entitled to a 
special privilege. It is not for the interest of the peers to 
demand for themselves perfect equality with the rest of their 
countrymen. 

It is not surprising that one of the three Estates of the 
Realm should be excluded from a double share of repre- 
sentation in Parliament. When the Lords were more 
powerful than the Commons, and when at a later period the 
two Houses were equally balanced, the peers felt no hard- 
ship in sharing the burdens which were imposed by the 
House of Commons on their constituents, and incidentally 
on the privileged body. The owners of nomination boroughs 
would scarcely have had the audacity to complain that they 
had no voice in the imposition of taxes. Their less fortunate 
colleagues possessed an equal share in legislation with members 
of the other House; and they even claimed, and sometimes 
attempted to exercise, an undefined control over financial 
measures, It would have been time enough to have pro- 
tested against the fiscal monopoly of the House of Commons 
when any separate taxes had been imposed on the unrepre- 
sented peers. The House of Lords has wisely submitted 
to the circumstances which have concentrated ultimate 
political power in the House of Commons. The peers still 
use, sometimes too freely, the opportunity of suspending 
legislation, but they have ceased to insist on the right of 
final rejection. They will exhibit similar prudence if they 
abstain from examining too curiously the limitations which 
have been imposed on their right of interference with elec- 
tions. The terms of the Sessional Order, whether or not 
they have any practical force, are not inconsistent with the 
theory of the Constitution, There are orators in abundance 
who are subject to no disability for all legitimate election 
purposes. No one objects to the public discussion by 
members of the House of Lords of all other public questions 
on all other occasions. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS. ~ 


— position of the Government has been very much 
strengthened by the speeches of Sir Micnart Hicks- 
Beacu and Lord Hartineron on Monday, and of Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN on Thursday, while it has certainly not been 
weakened by that with which Mr. Giapstong, by way 
of setting a good example of orderly leadership of Oppo- 
sition, interrupted the debate on Tuesday, and committed 
a breach of order that so he might take a holiday. The 
difficulty of pleasing enemies is proverbial, but surely 
there never were enemies harder to please than the enemies 
of the present Government. As long as Lord Hartineron 
had not spoken, they were sure that his silence betokened 
dislike of the Government explanations. He had no 
sooner spoken than they were full of ironical pity for the 
Government which subsisted on his gracious approval. They 
were convinced that nothing could be more contemptible 
than for Lord Sauissury to do nothing in Ireland, but 
Lord Sauispury had no sooner declared his intention of 
doing something in Ireland than they were upin arms at his 
following their advice. The inconsistency and the illogicality 
of these objections, no less than the splenetic and frenetic 
petulance with which they are in some quarters formulated, 
exhibit the well-known characteristics of impotent disappoint- 
ment. So far, despite the obvious determination of the Par- 
nellites, English and Irish, to bring matters to a crisis by 
stimulating anew no-rent movement in Ireland, and despite 
also the grave questions of foreign policy which are opened 
by the last development of revolution in Bulgaria, the week 
has distinctly improved the chances of Ministers. They 
have held their own, and more than held their own, in 
debate, for Sir Witi1am Harcovurt’s stale quotations from 
Cannine and Mr, Lasoucnerer’s discursive jocularity can 
hardly be taken seriously, while Mr. Moxtey and Mr, 


GapstToxE, putting their matter out of the question, sank 
distinctly below themselves in manner, And it is perfectly 
evident not only that the Liberal Unionists have no cause 
of quarrel with the Government, but that they are firmly 
determined not to join in any intrigues against it. 

The chief interest, of course, centres in the speeches of 
Lord Hartincton and Mr. CuampBerain. It is a curious 
instance of the petulant inconsistency already noticed that 
the very critics who are exclaiming at the impropriety of 
hurrying over the debate on the Address professed surprise, 
and even a suspicion that things were going wrong, because 
Lord Hartineton and Mr. Cuampersain did not rush into 
the fray on the first night or two. Their disappointment when 
Lord Hartixeton did speak was probably more genuine than 
either their protests or their suspicions. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to see what good these critics hope to do by their present 
line of conduct. Last week some of them described Lord 
Sauispury (who had just offered Lord Harrineton his own 
terms either of partnership or command) as flinging the said 
Lord Harrtineron aside like a sucked ‘orange. This week, 
the morning after Lord Harrineton had made a speech in 
thoroughgoing support of the Government, the same intel- 
ligent perspicacity discovered that Lord Harrineron had 
“ bestowed on the smirking placemen before him a con- 
“temptuous tolerance, than which nothing can be more 
“ bitterly stinging, more absolutely intolerable, to any men 
“who had an object in life above their next quarter's 
“salary.” This fashion of writing, which seems to be the 
sole method of political controversy to which the Gladstonian 
party is reduced, appears to argue either a remarkable de- 
ficiency of intelligence in the writers or a still more remark- 
able contempt for the intelligence of the readers. Glad- 
stonians are, no doubt, the best judges of Gladstonians, and 
the level of intellect in the party may not improbably have 
been justly calculated or expressed by the authors of the 
remarks just quoted on Lord Harrineton’s treatment of 
and by Lord Satissury and Lord Satissury’s Government. 
If it be so, it will probably be some time before such a party 
returns to power. 

The debate of Monday was, in fact, fatal to any such faint 
hopes of defeating the Ministerial policy by any other means 
than downright obstruction, as might be entertained by the 
more sanguine Separatists. That the Inisn Srecrerary, in 
a speech not only sensible but pointed, dispersed the mis- 
representations which had gathered round the speeches of 
Lord Sauissury and Lord Ranpotpn may have 
been matter of small consequence to those whom it con- 
cerned most directly. To the deliberate misrepresenter the 
exposure of one misrepresentation is only the signal for 
the invention of another. What Separatists really cared for 
was Lord Hartineton’s intention, and Lord Harrineton 
cannot have been long on his legs before any gobemouche 
who had swallowed the fable of grave Liberal dissatisfaction 
with the Ministerial proposals must have been undeceived. 
Taking elaborate pains to associate Mr. CuamBerLarn with 
himself in his reasoning, Lord Hartincton went patiently 
over the whole ground of the foreshadowed Ministerial 
action, and of the objections made to it, and vindicated it 
quite as strongly and with nearly as much warmth as he 
could have done if it had been entirely of his own con- 
triving. It was perhaps desirable that he should make 
a kind of defence, frivolous as was the character of the 
attack, to the absurd argument that Liberals have ceased 
to be Liberals because they have declined to eat their 
words and turn their coats at a bidding of a single man. 
But the serious and important part of his speech was 
that which followed. It is noteworthy that he anticipated 
Mr. GuapsTone’s very unsound argument of the next day, 
and answered it by anticipation in drawing the sound 
and obvious distinction between a policy of legislation 
which cannot be criticized before it is presented in legis- 
lative form and an outline of administrative plans which 
it is in any case in the power of a Government in office 
to pursue, and which cannot be pushed beyond their 
powers without a direct appeal to Parliament. It was 
perhaps superfluous to convict Sir Witt1am Harcourt of 
inconsistengy ; for the mere fact of Sir Witv1Am's partici- 
pation in Mr, Grapstonr’s late proposals shows that con- 
sistency has (not perhaps for the first time) ceased to be any 
part of his care. But it was thoroughly to the point to 
show, as Lord Harrineton showed, that the policy of 
inquiry, instead of being a mere device to gain time, neces- 
sarily follows from the very assertions and arguments of the 
Parnellites themselves as to the failure of the Land Act. 
The separation of “ social order” and general policy, which 
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has aroused so much horror among Gladstonians, found in 
Lord Hartineton a deliberate defender; and the most 
telling point of the whole speech was that which he drove 
home against the late Irish Secretary in reference to the 
charge of asserting by implication, if not openly, the exer- 
cise of the dispensing power. Even more fatal to the hopes 
of the Separatists was the speech (so dreaded by them, 
apparently, that they took the most extraordinary measures 
to prevent it from being delivered) of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on 
Thursday. Lord Hartineton, though decisive, had at least 
been conciliatory; Mr. CuamBertain was frankly defiant. 
It would have been impossible for him to formulate more 
distinctly his determination to do nothing that could open 
the way for a Separatist Government, and his conviction 
that the announced policy of the present Ministry contains 
nothing that need induce him to break this resolve. 

It is impossible to see how, after such speeches as these, 
any Separatist can comfort himself any longer with the hope 
of an immediate or proximate dissolution of the Union 
alliance. And it cannot be too clearly remembered that, 
unless the Unionist Liberals can be stirred up to actual 
hostility against the Government, the Government is abso- 
lutely safe. It does not need their votes—unless, indeed, 
the application of the Cléture should become necessary. It 
does not want them to do for it anything beyond showing a 
benevolent neutrality. So far they have done a great deal 
more than this for it, and, unless some singular faculty for 
blundering is suddenly developed by Ministers themselves, 
they are likely still to give it more. For the Parnellites, by 
their persistence in forcing the Irish question to the front, 
of their own act keep the parties who are agreed, at least 
negatively, on that question together, and prevent the pos- 
sibility of the split which might take place on some other 
points. 


AN AUSTERE REPUBLIC. 


dem injured feelings of somebody have been soothed—at 
least so much is to be hoped—by the condign though 
tardy punishment of Mr. Drover. This gentleman has 
at last been expelled from Chantilly. We say at last, 
because his offence was more than a month old when 
M. Sarrien made an example of him. Some weeks ago he 
was asked by his parishioners to present an address to the 
Due p’AuMALE, in which the English colony at Chantilly 
condoled with the Duke on his expulsion from France. On 
the Friday of last week Mr. Drovcut got summary orders 
to leave France, on the grounds, first, that the MINIsTEeR 
of the Inrerior has power to expel foreigners; secondly, 
because he, Mr. Droveut, was a danger to public order in 
the department of Oise. So Mr. Droucur came away to 
London, having neatly escaped a newspaper Correspondent 
who strove to make him lose his train by untimely grabs 
at his buttonhole. 

Who it is that has insisted on sending Mr. Drovcur out 
of France after the Duc p’AuMALE we do not know, and 
it is useless to speculate. There has been no clamour, 
and but for the decree of M. Sarrien it is probable that 
very few people would ever have heard of the address to 
the Duke. Perhaps the Prefect wished to display a little 
of that “zealous neutrality” which has been urged on 
all good Republicans of late. Perhaps, as some guess, the 

at French nation resolved to punish a clergyman of the 
thurch of England for the good luck of Mr. SHaw, who 
isa Wesleyan. The absurdity of this proceeding would not 
strike a Frenchman, who knows nothing about these differ- 
ences, and who has a dislike of all clergy, and a special 
dislike of such as are shameless enough not to be celibate. 
Perhaps, again, a distinguished General, who has suffered a 
good deal directly and indirectly at the hands of the Duc 
D’AUMALE, may have insisted on this disciplinary measure. 
Whether any or all or none of these explanations are 
correct does not, however, greatly signify, since the expulsion 
will continue to be equally characteristic of what a news- 
paper Correspondent called an austere, a dignified, and a 
paternal Republic. A small colony of Englishmen, who had 
reason to be obliged to the Duc p’AUMALE, write him a very 
civil letter, to the general effect that they are personally 
sorry to see him turned out of his country. They make 
no comment on the measure itself. They abstain from ex- 
pressing any opinion at all. Their letter is sent quietly to 
the Duxz, and more than a month passes. Then, with many 
whereases and becauses, the Minister of the INTERIOR orders 
the Prefect of the Department, toute affaire cessante, to expel 
the incumbent of the chapel of that English colony. His 


share in the offence had been to forward the address to the 
Duc p’Aumate, The whole business is—on a scale com- 
mensurate with the present position of France in Europe— 
worthy of the ignoble piece of kidnapping lately trated 
in Bulgaria. It is not so showy, nor has it even the same 
very moderate amount of risk attached to it.. Further, no 
particular skill was needed to do it, whereas there was a sort 
of cracksman dexterity about the housebreaking at Sofia. 
Still further, it had not a tithe of the excuse, for after 
all the Czar had no cause to love ALEXANDER of Bulgaria. 
But though the things are not equal, they are akin with the 
kinship there is between the Khusk business and the ex- 
pedition to the New Hebrides. Considered as an explosion 
of small ill temper and a display of petty rancour, it 
comes fairly up to the personal feats of the Great White 
Czar. We shall probably hear nothing more about it, but 
while it is new there is no harm in entering it in the record 
of the austere, dignified, and paternal Republic. 


rd TRADE-UNIONS. 


F it is true that Mr. Justice Granrmam, in passing ser- 
tence on a prisoner, lately condemned Trade-Unions, 
he would have acted more prudently in not furnishing agi- 
tators with an excuse for complaint. According to the 
same account, Mr. BroaDHURST proposes to appeal to the 
House of Commons against the censure which has been 
pronounced ; but it may be hoped that on further considera- 
tion he will change his intention. If the Bench is not 
the best place for propounding economic doctrines, Parlia- 
ment is seldom a fit tribunal for revising judicial declara- 
tions. If Mr. Justice Granruam spoke of “the curse of 
“ trade-unionism,” or said that “skilled workmanship was 
“ not recognized among them,” his indignation may perhaps 
have been provoked by the circumstances of the case which 
he had been trying. Trade-unionism, or rather the action 
of Trade-Unions in particular cases, is often a curse to 
those by whom the Unions are administered, to employers, 
and to the general community; and the conviction of a 
prisoner shows that he had, probably under the influence 
of a Trade-Union, violated the law. It may be conjectured 
from the Judge’s language that the offence consisted in some 
form of oppression or intimidation, exercised in interference 
with the right of skilled workmen to profit by their superior 
aptitude. Nevertheless it is inexpedient to combine the 
exposition of the law with the enunciation of disputed pro- 
positions. The organization and machinery of Trade- 
Unions are now undoubtedly legal, and the discouragement 
of skilled workmanship, if it results from voluntary agree- 
ment, is an error of judgment, and not a criminal offence. 
In the particular case the law which must have been 
infringed was vindicated by the verdict of the jury. The 
act which exposed the prisoner to punishment could not 
be a necessary consequence of the doctrine or practice 
which seems to have been denounced. The regulations 
of Trade-Unions often appear to the outside world to be 
unwise, even if the interests of the members of the body are 
exclusively concerned ; but modern legislation has expressly 
authorized combinations of workmen, as of employers, and 
it is no longer a legal objection to any arrangement that it 
operates in restraint of trade. 

Notwithstanding the mischievous results which often 
follow from the powers exercised by Trade-Unions, the 
existing liberty of association is theoretically defensible. A 
workman has a natural right to refuse employment on any 
terms except those which he may approve; and it follows 
that he may also submit his own discretion to the resolu- 
tions of a majority of his comrades. Exactly the same 
freedom of choice is enjoyed by the manufacturer, who may 
agree to the rate of wages or the price of goods which are 
settled by the members of the trade. It is true that the 
compacts of capitalists are not enforced by threats of per- 
sonal violence and that Trade-Unions in some cases resort 
to tyrannical interference with personal liberty; but every 
act of intimidation violates the law, and it is certain that 
the obedience which is rendered to the decrees of the Union 
is in the great majority of cases voluntary. Artisans and 
workmen in all branches of industry value the privilege of 
combination, though many of them decline to join the 
Unions. In some cases the Trade-Unions have effected 
their objects by concerted agitation in favour of increase of 
wages or in resistance to proposed reductions. The failures, 
which are perhaps equally numerous, naturally excite less 
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_attention. Consciousness of power is in itself attractive ; 

and there is no doubt that the Unions have conquered 
the recognition and sometimes the respect of the traders 
and manufacturers with whom they negotiate. Observant 
bystanders have still difficulty in ining whether 
the balance of advantage is on the side of the Trade- 
Union system ; but the members themselves have no doubt 
on the subject. As the Unionists have partly by the 
merits of the case and also from political causes established 
their right to combine, it is injudicious to carp at an 
organization which has undeniably become lawful. 

Perhaps the severest hardships which are inflicted on 
any class by trade combinations affect unwilling participators 
in the results of strikes. The intimate connexion of 
various branches of industry sometimes compels a suspicion 
of one kind of labour because it is inseparably associated 
with other stages of a manufacturing process. It may 
happen that a strike of weavers for the defence or pro- 
motion of their own supposed interests reduces to idleness a 
large body of spinners who may have been perfectly con- 
tented with the conditions of their employment. In such 
cases the of the belligerent association are some- 
times liberal to the extent of their resources ; but in the 
cme ya of their own objects they cause heavy and un- 

rved suffering. The wrong, or rather the injury, is 
almost without a remedy. It is impossible to compel one 
body of artisans to work that another may not be inju- 
riously affected by their abstention. A contest between 
workmen and employers cannot, when both are at liberty 
to defend their own pretensions, be prevented on the ground 
of a conflict of interests between two bodies of operatives. 
It sometimes happens that the involuntary partners in the 
suspension of labour tacitly approve of measures which, 
however hurtful to themselves, appeal to their class preju- 
dices and fellow-feeling. Within the Union discontent with 
the decisions of the majority seldom finds expression. The 
acquiescence of members who privately disapprove of a 
strike is not principally due to fear of violence or injustice. 
The corporate sentiment is strong; and devotion to the 
Union has a kind of loyal character. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to search for redeeming elements in an institution 
which, with all its good and evil consequences, has been 
irrevocably established. In this case might would constitute 
right, even if unionism were otherwise indefensible. 

The employers of labour who from time to time come into 
collision with the Unions or their governing bodies, are by 
no means unanimous in their condemnation of the system. 
The Trade-Unions have arrived at a stage of develop- 
ment in which they are controlled and represented by their 
most intelligent members. Committee-men and secretaries 
have generally attained their positions by superior ability, 
and some of them in the conduct of negotiations with manu- 
facturers display considerable diplomatic faculties. Where 
their own personal interests are not concerned the managers 
are more open to reason than an unorganized multitude 
under the Ducten of the noisiest leaders, It is something 
to have responsible persons with whom disputed questions 
may be discussed, and who have authority to bind their 
constituents. The arbitrations by which in some trades 
wages and other matters are adjusted would scarcely have 
been originated unless the delegates of the workmen had 
acquired a representative character. It is true that dis- 
satisfied workmen have sometimes repudiated an award 
which has seemed to them unjust or inadequate; but 
those who have taken official part in such inquiries will 
generally use their influence in support of an honourable 
adherence to a judicial decision. The internal administra- 
tion of the Unions seems to be generally honest and 
judicious ; and perhaps it is not surprising that the mana- 
gers have not sufficiently understood larger questions of 
policy. Under the guidance of their leaders some bodies 
of associated workmen have driven away important and 
lucrative branches of industry from busy and ftourish- 
ing districts. Too exclusively intent on obtaining for 
themselves the largest share of profits, they have not con- 
sidered the risk of crippling the entire trade. Censure 
of rash counsels is compatible with acknowledgment of the 
advantages which in other instances have been secured by 

ization. Unionism is assuredly not an unmixed curse 
to the working class, or to the community in general, and if 
it were wholly mischievous it could not be abolished. 

The same consideration applies to one of the most ob- 
jectionable results of trade combination. The clever and 
active directors of the Unions, understanding their own 
Special business and caring habitually for the interests 


of their constituents, have cultivated a corporate selfish- 
ness and a political presumption of which there is no 
equally conspicuous example. Mr. Frepertc Harrison, 
with an exaggeration unworthy of a serious philosopher, 
asserts that the skilled artisans, who are for the most part 
associated in Trade-Unions, are not only enlightened and 
disinterested, but superior in intelligence and virtue to all 
other classes of the community. It is possible that if Mr. 
Harrison were entrusted with the task of forming a con- 
stitution, he would give effect to his enthusiastic admiration 
by co ing supreme power on an oligarchy of mechanics. 
At present he can only encourage by paradoxical eulogies 
the self-confidence and conceit which require no artificial 
stimulus. The governing bodies of Trade-Unions have 
enough to occupy them without passing the bounds of their 
legitimate province. It is sometimes forgotten by outside 
critics that the Unions have, as friendly Societies, other 
objects than the organization of strikes. The members and 
their delegates to the Congress which is to meet in the next 
week at Hull will command more general respect if they con- 
fine themselves to their proper business. On former occasions 
the Congress, after disposing of its special business, has more 
than once wantonly anarchical resolutions in favour 
of the confiscation of landed property. It is true that, as the 
last two general elections have shown, some of the greatest 
industrial communities have practically condemned the revo- 
lutionary doctrines of the Congress, or rather of its mana- 
gers. The apparent contradiction is probably explained by 
the influence which the more active and ambitious delegates 
exercise over their colleagues. The business-like administra- 
tors of union funds become unscrupulous demagogues when 
they engage without knowledge or means of judgment in 
political agitation. Accustomed to be followed by large 
bodies of men, they seek for opportunities of exercisin 
similar powers in national affairs. The more modest an 
more intelligent minority submits without immediate 
protest to doctrines which have never perhaps occupied its 
attention. A time may perhaps come when the nominees 
of Trade-Unions will acquire sufficient self-respect to 
repudiate the position of ignorant demagogues, As the 
Unions are professedly and not illegitimately instituted to 
promote the interests of a single class, it is intelligible 
that they should think that the main duty of statesmen 
is to seek the same limited object. At Liverpool, at Bir- 
mingham, and in the thickly-inhabited London boroughs, 
the members of Trade-Unions prove at the polling-booth 
that they are not incapable of disinterested patriotism, If 
they held the opinions of some of their delegates, Unionism 
might become a curse; but the undisguised disapproval 
shown by Continental agitators towards their English 
brethren is a strong testimony in favour of its present 
condition. 


AVE, HOWELLS! 


Democrat Witu1am D. Howe ts had only announced 
his intention of having a shot at the British aris’ q 
there cannot be a doubt that the British aristocracy would 
have come down. But no announcement was made, and 
the venerable—or is h the better word institution 
falls to the shot delivered in the September number of 
Harper's Magazine. Democrat Hows 1s is strong, but he is 
not truly merciful. Long ago he slew Taackeray and 
Dickens, and left us mourning their demonstrated inferiority 
to Witttam D. Howe ts. If he did not mean to spare the 
aristocracy, he might at least have wiped them out along 
with the scribblers whom we once ignorantly applauded, 
instead of leading us to believe that they were exempted 
from the slaughter, and after all smashing them remorse- 
lessly while the anguish of our earlier loss was still unfor- 
gotten. 

The text on which the noble Democrat founds his de- 
molition of “this ugly relic of feudalism” is General 
Bapgav’s work on Aristocracy in England. Not the least 
harrowing feature of the execution is his pretended belief 
that he is doing the aristocracy a kindness. “One fancies 
“ the thing itself feeling a sort of relief if its reign were 
“ once over, and it were reduced to its merely human 
“elements once more.” First “the thing” is stripped of 
the virtues which have been erroneously ascribed toit. It 
is not brave—at least not braver than ploughboys. Even 
the degraded Tuackeray could see that. It is not veracious 
or generous. It is true that it speaks the truth and 
gives things to other people, but what is the merit of that 
when you are rich? (Faculties corrupted by nurture under 
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the baleful shadow of aristocracy may be excused for failing 
to apprehend how it is easier for a rich than for a poor man 
to be truthful.) One virtue is allowed to aristocrats in such 
a manner as to be more damaging than if it were denied. 
They are frank ; that is, “ they do not trouble themselves to 
“ hide their bad qualities.” The result of the existence of 
these shameless beings is “ the corrosion of English life by 
“ snobbishness.” Thus, “ when it comes to a question of 
“yank, the natural self-respect of the English people is 
“eaten away.” Their “ spiritual abasement is open and 
“ undeniable.” People of importance—horrible thought !— 
are looked up to. In fact, if any one read General BapEav’s 
book without that accurate knowledge of English history 
which distinguishes all Americans, the notorious infamy of 
the aristocracy would “ simply seem preposterous.” There- 
fore Witu1am D. Howetts hangs his head in shame, and 
reads the English aristocracy and nation generally out of 
the congregation of the polite and virtuous. 

When the slaughter is done, however, there are certain 
precious balms in Gilead. For has not “the thing” been 
massacred partly by the aid of contrast? And is not that 
contrast the most soul-ennobling in the world? In the self- 
respecting and uncorroded Republic which gave birth to 
Witu1am D. Howe ts how different is the prevailing senti- 
ment! No ugly relics of feudalism pollute the pure air of 
a continent of which the soil is held in fee according to the 
law borrowed from England in 1776, and altered compara- 
tively little since. If they hang their heads in shame (as 
they do), it is because of our vileness. For they respect 
themselves. No one in America looks up to any one else, 
because—but if any one cannot see the reason he does not 
deserve to be told what it is. ‘Though with us some people 
“ may look down upon their fellows, their fellows . . . do 
* not look up.” There the prowling lord is uncorroded, for 
there are no snobs to corrode him. The man of letters or 
science finds himself only one among a holy, happy band of 
men and brothers. Equality reigns supreme—or perhaps 
reigns level is more accurate. The actor who has wrung 
the heart-strings of thousands of manly and intelligent 
beings steps out of the stage-door to find himself a manly 
and intelligent being like any one of them, neither more nor 
less. No sordid or snobbish curiosity corrodes the pleasures 
of domesticity. No eager vanity, no uneasy boasting, no 
morbid sensitiveness as to the position one occupies in the 
esteem of any one else. No transparent endeavours to 
conceal jealousy under a mask of contempt. No petulant 
impressions betraying envy of those who have got something 
which you want in both senses of the word. In short, 
nobody looking up to anybody. The thought of this must 
console us in extinction. Let us strive to cultivate the 
manners and habits of thought of the great American 
people, until at last we shall have natural self-respect, 
but no ugly relics, no spiritual abasement, no corroding 
snobbishness—and no aristocracy ! 


THE ORDNANCE INQUIRY. 


LTHOUGH there seems to be good reason to hope 
that the result may be satisfactory, Mr. Surru’s action 
in regard to the demand for an inquiry into the working of 
the Ordnance Department is not altogether what, in the 
opinion of many observers, the circumstances call for. It is 
better than Mr. Camppeit-BANNERMAN’S, and that is nearly 
all. The late Secretary of State for War practically declared 
that no inquiry should be held, unless Colonel Horz would 
first do its work for it at his own risk and peril. Mr. Smirx 
is prepared to act as soon as he receives “ privately and 
“jin confidence any statements of fact as they may affect 
“ particular officers of the Department, and if they con- 
“ stitute in the judgment of the law officers of the Crown 
“a primé facie case which could be entertained by any 
“ judicial court which might be empowered to dispose of 
“ such charges.” With this in his hand Mr. Surru has pro- 
mised to see that the charges are judicially dealt with. As 
Colonel Hore has got his charges into literary shape already, 
and is d to lay them at once before the Secretary, 
there ought to be no delay in bringing this question to an 
issue. 

This is very well as far as it goes, and for practical pur- 
poses it may be sufficient, but itis not enough. By making the 
appointment of the inquiry depend on the success of Colonel 
Hope in establishing his primé facie case, Mr. Sura is nar- 
rowing the whole matter unduly. The case of the critics 


of the Ordnance and other departments is that, whether 
Colonel Hore and Captain Armit are in the right or not, 
whether their charges are well founded or are vitiated by 
every possible source of vitiation, there is still good ground 
for asserting that bad work is done for the nation. Facts, 
which are of more validity than an expression ,of opinion, 
are there to prove it. Colonel Hore may be mistaken, or 
may be malignant, when he asserts that the bad swords and 
bayonets are foisted on the service by a particular corrupt 
transaction. That is conceivable; but, whether or no, the 
fact remains that bad swords and bayonets were supplied, 
and that the department which suffered this to happen is 
still there unchanged and presumably capable of blundering 
(or doing worse) in the same fashion again. The guns of the 
Collingwood may not have been bad for the reasons Colonel 
Hore assigns ; but bad they were, and others with them. 
It is unpleasantly significant to find the Ministry trying to 
minimize the gravity of this fact by cheerfully pointing out 
that only one vessel is forbidden to fire her great guns. 
Unfortunately that one happens to be just the only other 
ship in the navy which is armed with the new great guns. 
It is, therefore, absolutely correct to assert that all these 
weapons, made at a heavy expense, after laborious experi- 
ments, and not a day too soon, are practically condemned. 
Here, we assert, is ground for inquiry, whatever be the 
credibility of Colonel Horg and Captain Armrtr, In answer 
to General Sir W. Crossman, who asked whether officers 
employed on the Ordnance Committee were not members 
of and shareholders in private firms taking contracts from 
Government, Mr. Smita made a reply which had an ominous 
ring of official evasion about it. In substance his answer 
amounted to this, that those members of the Elswick firm 
who are now sitting on the Ordnance Committee are special 
members ; and, further, that the Government really could 
not undertake to control the investments of officers. Now 
it may be pointed out to Mr. Smira that the complaint is 
that the Ordnance Committee which is at present examining 
the handiwork of the Elswick Company consists partly of 
members of that Company. It does not signify a jot whether 
they are called permanent or temporary. A system which 
allows of the appearance of members of a firm holding con- 
tracts for the Government on Departmental Committees is a 
thoroughly bad one, and its character will not be changed 
by whatever name these members are called. Again, Mr. 
Smirn’s sententious remark that officers are not at liberty 
to use any power they may possess for their own advantage 
or that of any Company they may belong to, but that they 
are at liberty to invest their money as they please, is an 
evasion, and a transparent one. The whole charge is that 
the organization of the Ordnance Department throws a 
strong temptation in the way of officers to do just what 
they are supposed not to do, and that some of them have 
done it. We fail to see why officers should not be subjected 
to a restriction still laid, in theory at least, on all members 
of the House of Commons. The letter from General Sir F. 
CamppBeLt read by Mr. W. H. Smirn on Thursday night 
may even be taken as evidence that, in the opinion of the 
service, it is not becoming in an officer to hold shares in a 
contracting Company while he also has a post at Woolwich. 
If this is not so, why does Sir F. Campsext take such pains 
to explain that he was a shareholder only when not in 
active employment? The evidence as to the badness of 
work done and laxity of practice in Government depart- 
ments, exemplified last of all by the Phaeton’s unbroken 
career of breakdowns, is abundantly sufficient to justify a 
searching inquiry into the “ spending departments,” whether 
Colonel Hore satisfies the law officers of the Crown or not. 


VARIETIES OF VICEREGAL LIFE. 


H°%. to keep cool in the Colonies (we do not mean the 
Exhibition which goes by that name) is an art not 
yet perfectly acquired by representatives of Her Masesty 
in the more distant dependencies of the Empire. Among 
those who have learned the lesson least thoroughly is Sir 
Joun Pore HEnyEssy, now Governor of Mauritius. Sir Jon, 
who has in his time played many B xe. is a tolerably fami- 
liar figure to the English public. He was once a well-known 
member of Parliament, having sat in the House of Commons 
throughout the halcyon days of Lord Patwerston’s last Ad- 
ministration. He represented King’s County, which also 
enjoyed the privilege of sending Sir Parrick O’Brien, a 
very different man from the O’Brrens of to-day, to enliven 
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the House with his genial and spirited humour. Mr. Pore 
Hennessy, as he then was, called himself a Conservative, 
but his Conservatism was not incompatible with dissent 
from the saying that tenant-right was landlord-wrong. 
Mr. Pore Henvessy was always, in fact, deeply imbued with 
what is now known as “national sentiment,” and though 
he has condescended for many years to serve the Crown, he 
has not found it n to affect any particular sympathy 
with the interests or the honour of this country. It would 
be a discourteous exaggeration to say, after Mr. KincLake, 
that Sir Joun Hennessy is an Irishman in the worst sense 
of that term. But he is not an Irishman of the best class, and 
he possesses a singular gift for getting up quarrels wherever 
he goes. In fact, it may be said of him, without much ex- 
aggeration, that he likes to be in hot water, and that the 
hotter the water the better he likes it. In 1867 Mr. Pore 
Hennessy became Governor of Labuan. It is a great thing 
to be a Colonial Governor, especially an unpopular one. For 
stagnation is the one thing a Colonial Governor has to 
dread, and unpopularity is a valuable help to promotion. 
From Labuan Mr. Porz Hennessy went successively to the 
West African Settlements, io the Bahamas, to the Wind- 
ward Islands, and to Hong-Kong. His progress was pretty 
rapid till he got to Hong-Kong, and there he made things 
exceedingly lively during his term of office. That every- 
body who has a dispute with an Englishman must be right 
has sometimes appeared to be the guiding principle of Sir 
Joun Henyessy’s excited and varied official career. The 


tricksy sprite who sits up aloft in the Colonial Office and | 


who in this case took the solid shape of Sir Freperick 
Sran.ey, provided Sir Joun Henyessy in Mauritius with 
Mr. Ciirrorp Lioyp as Lieutenant-Governor and Colonial 
Secretary. 

Mr. Cuirrorp Lioyp is an upright, high-minded, and 
singularly able man. 
moniously with other people is not, to put it mildly, his 
most distinguishing characteristic. He did admirable work 
as a resident magistrate in Ireland. His labours in Egypt 
were equally untiring and equally patriotic. In neither 
case could he agree with his colleagues, and in Egypt he was 
within an ace of provoking a revolution. To the Irish 
Nationalists Mr. Ciirrorp Lioyp is exceptionally odious, 
whereas they regard Sir Jonny Hennessy as almost one of 
themselves. These things being so, and Mr. Luoyp bein 
as determined in matters of business as he is gentle | 
conciliatory in social discourse, the result of his appoint- 
ment was inevitable. What the row would be about no 
one, of course, could exactly predict. But that there would 
shortly be one, and a pretty stiff one, everybody who knew 
the combatants—we mean the GoveRNor and the CoLoniaL 
SecreTary—was perfectly certain. A Correspondent of 
the Zimes at Port Louis says that the Governor has 
“ plunged” the “unhappy community” into a “seething 
“ political cauldron.” Mauritius has lately been blessed 
with a brand-new Constitution. Among other things, this 
Constitution contains a Reformed Council, over which Mr. 
Cuiirrorp Lioyp, in the absence of the Governor, presided, 
In the first speech which Mr. Luoyp addressed to this 
body he declared that “the Government would consider 
“ any opposition in a very serious light,” and in this remark 
he was understood to express the wishes of the Governor. 
When the Jast Turkish Parliament, or the last Turkish 
Parliament but one, was opened, it was found that there 
was no Opposition at all. Everybody had hastened to 
range himself on the side of authority. Such seems to 
be the idea which finds favour with Sir Joun Hennessy 
and, as long as he can have his own way, with Mr. 
Currorp Lioyp. The two gentlemen, however, soon fell 
out. Mr. Luoyp complained, with apparent justice, that 
reports of the speeches made by members were forwarded to 
the Secretary of Srare without being first revised by their 
authors. “I happened,” said Mr. Luoyp genially, “ to see a 
“ report of a speech that I had the honour of delivering here ; 
“no doubt on account, perhaps, of my having spoken low, 
“ or for some other cause, but it was not the fault of the 
“ shorthand writer, the report, as a matter of fact, entirely 
“ misrepresents what I said, and makes it appear that I said 
“ exactly the reverse of what I really did say.” This was 
tolerably plain speaking, but the Governor made no reply. 
He reserved his retort for more than two months, when he 
called upon Mr. Lioyp to explain his attitude in the Council 
on pain of being suspended. Mr. Srannore stated in the 
House of Commons on Thursday that it was for the 
advantage of the public service to separate these two func- 


tionaries, and that Mr. Ciirrorp Lioyp had been trans- | 


ferred to the Seychelles. Meanwhile, it becomes Mr. 
Sranuore’s duty to ascertain whether Sir Jonn HENNESSY 
has sent home carefully “edited” reports of debates in the 
Council. If he has, he will, we suppose, be again promoted. 


THE GLADSTONE-PARNELL POLIOY, 


ik is to be expected, no doubt, that from sheer force of 
habit people will still continue to turn to Mr. Paryett’s 
speeches for an authoritative exposition of the views 
of the Irish Parliamentary party. Nor, in spite of 
his supersession in the leadership of that party by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, is it otherwise than n to listen to him 
with attention. Mr. Giapstone has not yet acquired—it 
may be some time before he does acquire—the exact tone of 
mingled cajolery and menace which the Irish Separatist 
deems appropriate to situations like the present ; and there- 
fore, though the leader of the combined Oppositions sketches 
forth their joint policy, it needs the firmer and freer hand 
of his Irish lieutenant to complete the picture. Nothing 


But the power of working har-— 


comes out in that picture, however, which had not been pre- 
viously adumbrated in the sketch. Mr. Parnewt’s work 
consists merely in giving distinctness to its outlines and 
due gradation to its lights and shades. His solidarity with 
his English leader in all the essential features of their 
plan of policy will appear from the most cursory comparison 
of his speech with Mr. Giapstonr’s. The one part of Mr. 
| Guapstone’s speech which “ meant business,” as distin- 
| guished from mere Parliamentary “marking time,” was his 
ominous and, in its particular place, entirely uncalled-for 
reference to the alleged difficulty (subject, of course, to a 
humble confession of his own inability to decide the point 
which the tenant would experience in paying the judici 
rent. Nobody who knows either Ireland or Mr. GuapstoyE 
could have had any doubt either as to the effect which these 
observations would be likely to have or as to the object with 
which they were thrown out. It only remained for Mr. 
ParneE.t to countersign them, as it were, for the benefit 
of his countrymen by embodying them in an expanded form 
in his amendment. The first part of this amendment 
simply gave expression to Mr, Giapstone’s fear that the 
“ greatest difficulty will be experienced in the coming winter 
“by the Irish tenant-farmers in the payment of their 
“ present rents.” Its second part conveys in plainer 
language what Mr. Gtapsrone hinted—namely, that 
numerous evictions “endangering the maintenance of social 
“ order will be the result.” And its closing sentence, con- 
ceived in terms which may with equal appropriateness be 
employed by Mr. Guapsrone or Mr. ParyeLt, since they 
have an equally cynical impudence in the mouths of both, 
proceeds to deprecate any “attempt to transfer the loss 
“ likely to arise from the owners of land to the taxpayers 
“ of Great Britain and Ireland by any extension of State- 
“ assisted purchase, on the basis of rents fixed when the 
“ prices were higher than they now are.” 

If any proof were needed to show that this amendment 
must have been framed in virtual, if not actual, consultation 
between the leader and lieutenant, it might be found in its 
last dozen words. It is probable that even Mr. Guapstone, 
well-used as he is by this time to the practice of burning 
what he has adored, might have shrunk from “ depre- 


“ cating” the State-assisted purchase of land within a few 
months of having broached the most gigantic and at the 
same time most dangerous project of State purchase that 
has ever seen the light—it is possible, we say, that 
even Mr. GuiapstoneE might with his antecedents have 
shrunk from deprecating the State-assisted purchase of 
land unless he had been provided with some pretence 
for distinguishing his case from that of his opponents. 
His great point, he has let it be understood, is that he 
would never have thought of calculating the value of 
Irish land on the basis of the existing judicial rents, but 
had intended to discover the “ real, fair, equitable market 
“ value of the property,” and then—give twenty years’ pur- 
chase for it. But even this pretext for exccuting a new feat of 
tergiversation on the agrarian question was not apparently 
regarded by Mr. Guapstone as good enough to cover a vote 
in favour of Mr. Parye.u’s amendment or induce him to 
delay, for the purpose of recording it, his convenient de- 
parture for Bavaria. As regards Mr, PaRNELL’s own posi- 
tion in the matter there is little to add to Mr. Piunxer’s 
masterly and merciless exposure of it. The new-born soli- 
citude of the member for Cork for the pockets of the English 
taxpayers is almost, though not quite, as audacious a piece 
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of hypocrisy as Mr. Grapstone’s vindication of an equal 
sanctity for contractual as for judicial rents. In other respects, 
however, Mr. ParNneLt must beadmitted to have surpassed his 
leader. For he was a virtual party to actually accomplished 
legislation which provided for the advance of public money 
for the purchase of Irish land, and, what is more, he then 
expressly approved of a security—that of the guarantee of 
local authorities—which he now maintains to be worthless, 
It is scarcely necessary, however, to follow Mr. PLunxer 
through the whole of his telling exhibition of Mr. 
PaRNELL’s inconsistencies. The English public will study 
the member for Cork much as they study the member for 
Midlothian—that is to say, for information, not as to his 
present opinions, or what it suits him to represent as such, 
but as to his future line of action. And that, we are 
afraid, is too clear for mistake as regards both of the two 
distinguished advocates of Separation. The word is passed 
to the Irish tenant to discover that he cannot pay his 
November rent. There is not to be any actual no-rent 
manifesto; the relations between Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
ParneLt hardly admit of so early a revival by the latter of 
what the former described as “the doctrine of public 
“ plunder,” at any rate in the shape of a doctrine to be 
preached openly in the market-place, But it will be per- 
fectly well understood in Ireland that passive resistance to 
the demands of the landlord is what will best serve Mr. 
GuapstonE and Mr. Parve.u, and, whether with or with- 
out the exhortations of men like good Father DoyLz, who 
“ once saved the life of an agent,” that, we fear, is the atti- 
tude which large numbers of the smaller tenants will 
assume. 


Meanwhile, however, the systematic attempt of the com- 
bined Oppositions to mislead the English public as to the 
true state of the agrarian question and the relation of the 
Government thereto has signally failed. The whole web of 
Gladstonian and Parnellite misrepresentations of what was 
said by Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL was torn to tatters by 
Sir Micwart Hicks-Beacu’s clear, straightforward, and 
conciliatory speech. Ministers take up precisely the same 
position with respect to the landlords and tenants of Irish 
tarms as they took up on their accession to office last year 
—a position, we may add, from which no Executive Govern- 
ment previous to 1880 would have thought for a moment of 
departing. They do not incite the landlords to eviction—a 
slander so absurd that it could only occur to that singular 
school of politicians who seem to think that Executive 
Governments only exist to interfere in some way or the other 
with enforcement of private rights. So far from inciting, 
they have even gone a questionably long way in suggesting 
moderation to landlords, and reminding them of the indul- 
gence which has been shown to tenants in England—a 
reminder which we virtually forfeited our right to make 
when we cut down the rents of Irish landlords by from 
20 to 40 per cent. All that they have said, and it was 
high time that somebody should say it plainly, is that it 
is the duty of an Executive Government to see that the 
processes of law by which effect is given to private 
rights are duly enforced, and to give no encouragement 
to those who hope that they may be induced to abandon 
or remit the performance of this duty under political 
pressure. Whether the “maintenance of social order 
“ will be endangered” or not by their discharge of this 
obligation is a question with which they are in no way 
concerned, for the simple reason that no one who is not 
prepared propter vitam vivendi perdere causas will allow 
the risk of provoking breaches of social erder to reconcile 
him to acquiescence in the dissolution of society itself. But 
whether such unhappy consequences will, in fact, follow 
on the discharge of their duty by the Executive is a 
question which may legitimately be debated by those who 
are not members of the Executive; and so far as all the 
evidence goes, we may confidently determine that question 
in the negative. The connexion between evictions and 
outrages was once more, it is true, asserted by Mr. Mortey 
in his, for him, singularly tame and ineflective reply to 
Lord Hartincton; but, as Mr. Arnotp-Forster has 
pointed out, he here finds himself opposed both to his 
English and his Irish leader. Mr, PARNELL maintains that 
outrages are committed by the smaller tenants, not to 
prevent or avenge evictions, but to deter the larger tenants 
from paying their rents. Mr. GiapsTong, as we all know, 
has said that crime dogs the footsteps, not of the process- 
server, but of the agitator. And all the testimony of 
observation is on the side of Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
and against Mr. Mortzy. If Mr, and 


his followers will engage not to trouble the peace of Ireland 
during the coming recess by incendiary speeches, we enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that there will be no marked re- 
crudescence of agrarian outrage between now and next 
year. If they will not enter into or will not observe such 
an engagement, the public will know where the responsi- 
bility for these outrages lies, and they will not be slow to 
decide that for the first time since the commencement of 
the agrarian struggle this responsibility will have to be 
shared with Mr. Parnext and his followers by the leader 
and the members of a great English party. 


BLOTTING OUT ST. PAUL'S. 


T is scarcely for us to depreciate the power of ink, 
printer’s or otherwise. ‘The obligations of mankind 
to the atramental secretions of the cuttle-fish are not, as 
Dr. Jonnson might have said, to be lightly estimated or 
superciliously ignored. Nevertheless, we are compelled, 
with reluctance, to admit that fewer things are wrought 
by ink than Mr. James Parkins dreams of. Mr. Parkins, 
who has reached the mature age of forty, is evidently a 
philosopher. Indulging himself freely in speculation, he 
has arrived, like Mr. Tuntiver when he thought for 
himself, at some very strange and heterodox conclu- 
sions. Mr. Tutuiver, it may be remembered, believed 
that rats, weevils, and lawyers were made by Old Harry. 
Mr. Parkins believes that “humanity now has fallen 
“ through the negligence of the Church below the status of 
“ humanity.” “ Unless above himself he can erect himself,” 
exclaimed the poet Worpswortx, borrowing without ac- 
knowledgment from the prophet Dan1EL, “how poor a thing 
“is man.” Mr. Parxrys is of courseat liberty to think and 
to say that itis for the Church, and not for the individual, to 
perform this operation. He may even say it at the corners 
of the streets, provided that he does not interrupt by his theo- 
logical disquisitions the progress of mundane traffic. But 
Mr. Parxuss has unfortunately been bitten with a passion for 
symbolism. Holding the old-fashioned opinion, now rapidly 
becoming obsolete in what are called cultivated circles, that 
the Hebrew prophets are still worth reading, we should be 
the last to underrate either the picturesqueness or the 
impressiveness of symbolic action. Yet we cannot con- 
gratulate Mr. Parkins on the use to which he put his bottle 
of ink. Instead of employing the contents of this bottle in 
drawing up an indictment against the Church, and posting 
it without a stamp to the Archbishop of CanrerBury, 
which would have been an intelligible though a quite 
unjustifiable proceeding, Mr. Parxiys broke the bottle and 
spilt the ink upon the floor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 
seems that this is a recognized mode of testifying the non- 
sense that may be in a man. For Detective Egan was 
present, and at once asked Mr. Parkins what he had done 
that for. This, of course, was just what Mr. Parkins 
wanted, and he proceeded at great length to make what the 
detective, who is evidently no theologian, thought was an 
attack on the Christian faith. ‘ Many a head,” said the 
Bishop of Derry in one of his amusing sermons, “ many a 
“ head shaken at Christianity has very little in it.” 

The opinions of Mr. Parkins, and his reasons, if any, 
for holding them, are his own concern. The preservation 
of decency and cleanliness in St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
the business of the Dean and Chapter. Consequently Mr. 
Parkins was charged before Alderman Sir Anprew Lusk 
at the Mansion House with “violent behaviour.” He had 
not perhaps been particularly violent, but the law must 
occasionally take a long shot. The case came out very 
strong against Mr. Parkrns, who is too lavish of his ink. 
“ It transpired,” as our friends the reporters say, that he 
had broken another bottle at the same place on the previous 
Sunday. Mr. Parxrys really need not make a habit of it. 
The most effective performance of this kind palls on repeti- 
tion, and Mr. Parxk1ns’s conduct was too obscure to be effec- 
tive. Even Mr. Burke did not introduce a dagger into every 

he made on the French Revolution. Mr. Parkins, 
on the other hand, would not even take the pledge against a 
third bottle, and therefore it became necessary to invoke 
the majesty of the law. On being requested to explain him- 
self, Mr. Parwins mentioned that Christianity ignored the 
temporal requirements of the people, and that St. Paul's 
was the centre of Christianity. There is a sound English 
Protestant flavour in this last sentiment, which makes it 
almost worthy of the Reverend Mr. Tawackum himself. 
As for Christianity ignoring the temporal requirements 
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of the people, it might be urged with equal truth and 
point that mathematics did not attempt to satisfy their 
spiritual needs. “ The ink,” said Mr. Parxrys, in conclu- 
sion, coming to the point at last, “the ink is merely sym- 
“ bolical of the stain on Christianity.” If that is really 
all, one would have thought that Mr. Parxrys might have 
eased his conscience and cleared his mind from care at an 
expenditure of less than three bottles. “ The present 
“ system of vagrancy and the casual poor,” he proceeded, 
“ is a disgrace to humanity and civilization.” It may be so, 
and at all events the idea is familiar. There are many 
people who are quite ready to shed any amount of ink for 
the poor, so long as they are not called upon for a disburse- 
ment of the precious metals. Such were the persons de- 
scribed by a former Canon of St. Paul’s as ready to be good 
Samaritans if it were not for the oil and the twopence. 
Mr. Parkins, to do him justice, does not seem to be largely 
blessed with this world’s goods, and has perhaps nothing 
more valuable than ink to bestow. “No notice,” he says, 
“has been taken of his legitimate applications.” He will 
see a doctor, and it would be well if the more dangerous 
fanatics who strive and cry in this metropolis could be put 
under medical treatment, no other notice being taken of 
their illegitimate applications. 


THE CARDIFF RIOT. 


R. BRIDGES’S Report on the Cardiff election riot 
has appeared when everybody’s angry passions have 
cooled down and all the broken heads are healed. On the 
whole, it confirms the impression made at the time on most 
sensible readers by the reports in the papers. In substance, 
what the Commissioner has to say is that the Cardiff police 
are human, and, being made of flesh and blood, got im- 
patient after stones had been thrown at them for a reason- 
able s Further, he has to report that, being provided 
with sticks, they used them for the purpose of punishing 
the people who had begun by using stones. In the course 
of the scrimmage various onlookers who had done none of 
the pelting came by shrewd knocks. Who was to blame 
for all this, unless it be perennial human nature, Mr. 
Bripces does not very clearly say, though it is per- 
missible, reading between the lines, to guess at his 
opinion. It is very obvious that he dismisses the charge 
that there was any deliberate attack on the populace 
made by the police very briefly. When the stone-throw- 
ing began in front of the Western Mail office, the force 
did not act at all till it was ordered by the Head 
Constable, and he did not give the order until he had 
expostulated in vain with the mob, and had been badly hit 
himself. When they did charge, the police confined them- 
selves strictly to clearing the street in front of the news- 
paper office. Later on, and during the absence of the Head 
Constable, the police, on being ordered to clear a bridge, 
applied the well-known maxim of General Roperts, and, 
having got the mob on the run, kept it on the run. They 
chased it for some distance down by-streets. On both occa- 
sions various persons of both sexes were hurt. Mr. Bripces 
is clearly of opinion that as regards the first conflict, in 
front of the Western Mail office, the police were not to 
blame. The unoffending persons who came to grief were 
injured by the rush of the ob more than by the police, and 
for the rest, if people will play at bowls they ought to 
know what to expect. To stand about in the neighbourhood 
of a mob which is stoning the police is simply to draw upon 
yourself the almost certain risk of being caught between a 
charge andarush. It is very unpleasant for the unoffend- 
ing persons, no doubt, but they should not be there. 

As regards the second fray on the bridge, the Commis- 
sioner thinks that the police were to blame for using their 
batons too freely. These weapons, as he justly observes, 
were given them for defence, not for offence. The police, 
unlike the military, are not to be praised for a vigorous use 
of the offensive defensive, and on this occasion they certainly 
seem to have made their minds up to have it out with the 
stone-throwers. This was a mistake which, however, will 
only appear very grave to those who think that a policeman 
ought to leave off his humanity when he puts on a blue coat. 
While they were watching the bridge they were pelted, and 
one of them was seriously hurt. Itis not wonderful that they 
informed Mr. Inspector Tampiyy, in command during the 
absence of the Head Constable, that they could not stand it 
any longer. ‘The feeling is pardonable, unless the law 
supposes that the policeman, like a private individual, is 


bound to run away when assaulted. As the law, according 
to the unanimous opinion of lawyers, is not a hass, it can- 
not be supposed to take this view. The affair on the bridge 
was further remarkable for the most conspicuous instance of 
that interference by quite irresponsible persons which was 
one of the features of the whole riot. A Mr. Vauenan, a 
Town Councillor, who had angry words with the Head Con- 
stable in front of the Western Mail, may be allowed to 
have had some right to say his say; but Sir Epwarp Resp, 
who was there too, ought to have been in his bed sleeping 
on his victory. Mr. Joun Duncan, “part proprietor of 
“the South Wales Daily News,” was not even a can- 
didate. Nevertheless he had words with the chiefs of the 
police also; and then, according to his own account, told 
the mob that “the police had greatly exceeded their 
“ duties.” On what Mr. Duncan, who acknowledged he 
had seen no violence, based this judgment of his does not 
appear. Perbaps he held with Sir Epwarp Reep that a 
newspaper—in Mr. Duncan’s case it was a rival newspaper— 
which to ridicule Mr. GLapstong and the Gladstonian 
candidate was entitled to no protection. After his address 
“ stones came faster,” as Mr. Bripaes says, merely noting the 
sequence of events, and then came the charge in which the 
police, having been worked up to proper pitch, used their 
batons freely. On the whole, Mr. Brinces must be held 
to have given good reasons for his recommendation that 
nobody should be proceeded against for what was done in 
the riot, and Mr. Duncan ought to be of that opinion. 
Also it is to be hoped that the people of Cardiff will 
act on his recommendation “that those persons who do 
“not see their way to assist the police in putting down 
“the disorder when it arises should on its arising imme- 
“ diately go home, and also that those who have no autho- 
“rity by law to control the police should abstain from 
“ interfering with them, as by so doing, however well- 
“ intentioned, they do more harm than good.” If Sir 
Epwarp Reep, Mr. Vavauan, and Mr. Duncan had imme- 
diately gone home, the Cardiff riot might have been confined 
to the first modest and well-conducted charge in front of 
the Western Mail office. Mr. Lusurineron’s recommendation, 
in the letter forwarding Mr. Bripcgs’s Report, that declara- 
tion of the poll should be made by daylight on the day after 
the polling, is worthy of the consideration of all Town 
Councils. People are not to use sticks and stones too freely ; 
but it is well, considering human nature, not to put tempta- 
tion in their way by keeping pugnacious crowds swarming 
in the streets in the idle night-time. 


NEGLECTED MONUMENTS. 


QUESTION was lately asked in Parliament and 
answered in the papers as to the present resting-place 

and future prospects of Temple Bar. To Temple Bar in 
limbo must be added the portico and colonnade of Burlington 
House, Houzern’s Gate from Whitehall, and the statue of 
the Duke of Cumpertanp from Cavendish Square. All 
these, though they have as it were retired from public life, 
are in existence somewhere or other. The oldest is the 
brickwork archway which marked the boundaries of the 
royal precincts on the public road between Charing Cross 
and Westminster. It was adorned with terra-cotta and 
moulded brick, and had medallions of heads similar ta 
those of the Cesars at Hampton Court, in which place, 
indeed, two of them are preserved. But the gate has dis- 
appeared. It was pulled down in 1759 to make room for 
Parliament Street, and the Duke of CumBErLanp, who 
was then Ranger of Windsor Park, where he patronized 
the Sanpsy brothers, had every brick numbered and re- 
moved to the Long Walk, where he proposed to rebuild it. 
A grassy mound was lately shown to visitors as the site on 
which the numbered bricks were deposited. There, in all 
probability, they rest still. Soon after, in 1770, a statue of 
the Duke of CumBeRLanp was erected by General Srropz, 
“ in gratitude for his private friendship, in honour to his 
“ public virtue.” When it had stood for about a century, 
it was taken down to be repaired and cleaned—so inquirers 
were told—and it has never been set up again. The Duke 
of PorTLanD, who ordered its removal, died in 1879, and 
the estate passed to collaterals ; but the Portland trustees, 
as they are called, may know something of the lost statue. 
Third in order of removal, if not of antiquity, was the 
colonnade and gateway of Burlington House. The gate is 
carefully figured in the third volume of the Vitruvius 
itannicus ; and was a very perfect and well-considered 
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example of the Palladian style which Lord Burtineton 
and Kent, his architect friend, affected. The sculpture, 
in particular, with the heraldic carving, the complex pro- 
eo and the calculated simplicity of the design, are things 

ardly valued at the present day, or we should not have to 
endure the perverse ugliness of the buildings which have 
taken its place. The stones were, of course, numbered, and 
were then carted down to Battersea Park and shot out on 
the embankment, where any fine afterncon the curious may 
watch the young barbarians from a neighbouring Board 
School as they leap on the fallen columns and signalize the 
absence of the policeman by throwing stones at the coro- 
neted lions. Beautiful as the gate was in its place, we may 
question its appropriateness for any site but that for which 
it was designed. Still, as an example of the learned style 
of architecture which our descendants may admire, it was 
worth preserving, and even the fragments which the damp 
and the little boys have spared might be preserved at South 
Kensington beside the fragments of “restored” churches 
from Holland. The most interesting and the most pictu- 
resque of the three gateways whose days were numbered 
with their stones was undoubtedly Temple Bar. Here the 
genius of WrEN asserted itself. The site was bad ; even when 
it was first erected Temple Bar was lower than many of the 
neighbouring houses. There was so little money forth- 
coming that it was in course of construction for twenty- 
two years. It was -begun in 1670, soon after the Great 
Fire, which burnt the old timber house, with its posts, 
chains, and rails, dividing city from county. It was not 
finished until 1692. The statues facing the city were those 
of James I. and his queen, Anne of Denmark. Those 
which looked down the Strand represented Cuarues I. and 
Cuartes II. The statue of Queen Anne is sometimes 
supposed to be Queen Exizanetu. ‘The sculptor, BusHNELL, 
is not unknown to fame. The room over the archway was 
long the printing-oflice of the Star newspaper, and after- 
wards served as a store-room for a bank. That Temple 
Bar, with its associations and its intrinsic beauty, should 
have suffered like Whitehall Gate and Burlington colon- 
nade, that its stones should have been numbered and 
carted away to a mason’s yard in Tprringdon Road, is the 
more strange that there was no reason, except economy, 
for its destruction. In Paris they sometimes do things 
better. It would have been easy to leave Temple Bar 
standing, like the Porte St.-Martin, with a widened roadway 
round it, as it would have been easy to leave the Duke’s 
arch opposite Apsley House. But to have saved Temple 
Bar a few of the most valuable sites in the world for 
mercantile houses must have been sacrificed, or at least 
depreciated; so the old archway has departed, and the 
Griffin reigns in its stead. 


BURMAH. 


9 pe breaking of the levée at Mandalay, and the conse- 
quent inundation of the town, has come, like many 
other misfortunes, at the most inconvenient possible time. 
Whether it was more than “the act of Gop” has yet to 
be seen. Such opinion as can be formed at present will 
depend largely on the amount of trust each reader may be 
inclined to put in the Correspondent of the Z'imes. From 
the report of this gentleman, who in no mean 
degree the art of stating facts—or what he alleges to be 
facts—with the most innocent air in the world so as to 
make them amount to an argument, it would appear to have 
been neither the act of Gop nor of the QurEn’s enemies. 
With perfidious dexterity he insinuates a line here about 
the ignorance of the authorities as to what had hap- 
pened, he drops a careless remark elsewhere on the bad 
effects caused by the absence of all civil officers of high rank, 
he briefly remarks that great care was taken of the /evée in 
the old times of native rule, and then casually notes in 
another place that the Burmese Ministers who were kept in 
office purely to advise their English masters had urged the 
need for speedy repair and had got no attention. This is 
ibly, as in Burmah they say it is, the malignity of the 
times’ Correspondent. The very serious disaster which has 
happened may have been exclusively due to causes which 
were beyond control, and it may have been one of those 
things which no care and no foresight could have pro- 
vided against. Possibly so; and it may at least be taken 
for granted that neither the civil officers, nor yet the 
military, wished for the inundation, which will certainly 


cause them a great deal of trouble and cannot possibly do 
them any credit. 

There is, however, one direct assertion in the Correspon-. 
dent’s report which is supported by so much general evidence 
that we are afraid it can hardly be dismissed as an invention 
or a mistake. It is that the “present calamity is un- 
“ doubtedly largely due to inadequate provision for public 
“ works.” Inadequate provision is what has unluckily 
been made for all of the work which has been forced on us 
in Burmah. There are too few civil servants, too few 
judges, and, worse than all, too few soldiers; therefore it is 
not surprising to hear that too little money had been set 
aside for public works. Ten lakhs of rupees, which at the 
present rate of exchange may be a little over fifty thousand 
pounds, is said to be the whole sum set apart for the pro- 
vince, including the railway survey. So there was nothing 
to spare for the embankment. When the floods came it 
gave way, and so damage to the value of a hundred lakhs 
was done in a few hours. Moreover, that is not all. The 
breach in the embankment cannot be repaired til] next 
November according to the Correspondent, so that for nearly 
three months the river will have free course. Before that 
date the indirect loss will have greatly surpassed the imme- 
diate, to say nothing of the sufferings of the people driven 
from their houses and the probable disease caused by 
the formation of pools of stagnant water in Mandalay. 
Finally, there will be a great outlay needed to repair 
the embankment and compensate the losers. If this 
sounds like exaggeration, let it be remembered that the 
political and military management of Burmah has run 
on the same lines. An inadequate and even incomplete 
military force was employed to occupy the country, and, as 
was prophesied from the beginning, Dacoity sprang up and 
flourished exceedingly. Now, after months of unrest, it is 
found necessary to send another army under another general. 
There has been great loss already, and great outlay will be 
needed to make it good. Now the history of the neglected 
Dacoits and of the neglected embankment run in parallel 
lines; and for that reason, if for no other, the Times’ 
Correspondent’s explanation has much plausibility. The 
blame for neither of these failures may rest on the officers 
actually on the spot. It is in many cases certainly, and in 
all possibly, a sutlicient excuse that they have been set to 
administer districts of unwieldy size with insufficient forces. 
But, though that covers their responsibility, it leaves the 
general Government as much to blame as before. Fortu- 
nately the mistake seems to have been realized at head- 
quarters, and proper steps will be taken to correct it in the 
matter of public order, and probably, after this last lesson, 
in the matter of public works also. 


THURSDAY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


M* EDWARD RUSSELL is in one respect, at any 
rate, a public benefactor. He has enabled everybody 
to judge of the spirit in which leaders of the official Opposi- 
tion intend to discharge their duties. The younger and more 
melodramatic of the two Mr. Repmonps declined last night 
to repudiate the words quoted by Mr. Cuamper.ain from 
his brother’s speech at Chicago; and really there was no 
reason why he should have repudiated them, with Sir 
Witit1am Harcourt sitting on the same side of the House 
with him. There is every reason to believe, so far as Sir 
WIx.14n’s tactics at present allow us to judge, that if the 
Irish party attempt to execute Mr. James Repmonp’s 
threat of making the government of Ireland in England 
impossible, they will find an influential ally on the front 
Opposition bench. The obstructive debate of last Thursday 
afternoon affords as good an opportunity as one requires 
for ascertaining whether the Gladstonian English Sepa- 
ratists (as we must continue to call them until Sir 
Cuartes Russet supplies us with a better name) do 
actually intend to work with their Irish associates on 
the basis of as shameless a programme as some of the 
more extreme members of the former party have avowed. 
Mr. Russext’s proposition was not as deep as a Home 
Rule amendment, nor as wide as a Church Disestablish- 
ment proposal; but ‘twas enough, ’twould serve. Sir 
Witt1am Harcovrr was perfectly well aware of its “ bogus” 
character. He must have been perfectly aware, too, of the 
parentage of the attack on Sir Repvers BuLiERr’s appoint- 
ment, and could have easily recognized it as one of those 
Parliamentary mancuvres which are begotten by party 
factiousness on personal vanity. No sensible man can 
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sup that, even if Mr. Russett’s indignation on this 
subject had a genuine basis in intellectual confusion—which 
it is quite impossible to believe of so ble an intelli- 
gence—it would have “boiled and bubbled” in his breast, 
as Lord said, for the of a whole 
week, and not have reached the point of ebullition before 
Thursday last. No; the proper metaphors to describe the 
process must be drawn from a totally different class of 
culinary phenomena. It is not a — of irrepressible 
boiling over, but of laborious “cooking up.” By diligent 
search through the Ministerial statements, Mr. RussELt was 
fortunate enough to come on something which could be 
hashed into a fricassee, and served up for the edification of 
Mr. RusseEt1’s constituents, the obstruction of public busi- 
ness, and the embarrassment of members. 


For proof of this we need look no further than the terms 
of Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn’s answer. It disposed of all 
the absurd fictions which Radical spite and ignorance have 
circulated on the subject of General BuLtEr’s appointment, 
and practically left its critics alone with the one objection 
that General Butter is a distinguished soldier who has 
served with success against savage tribes. Lord RanpotPpH 
CuuRCHILL’s apt and timely comparison of the case to that 
of Sir CuarLtes WarREN naturally appeared to Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt to be a “ wretched fallacy,” but other people 
will recognize it as a perfectly sound analogy, and see in it 
an additional reason why Sir Witt1am Harcourt should 
have refrained from taking part in so patently obstructive a 
debate—which of course he decorously hoped would be 
closed as speedily as possible, but of which he did his best 
to justify the prolongation by giving countenance to the 
unscrupulous pretence that the Ministerial account of 
General Butter’s position and powers was inadequate. 
To the leader of the Opposition in Mr. Giapstone’s absence 
belongs at least three-fourths of the responsibility for the 
wanton waste of time which followed. It is useless to discuss 
the question whether the minds of any members who took 
part in the debate may have harboured the puerile motive 
of a project for obstructing, not only public business, but 
Mr. CuamBer.ain. But, seeing that the charge had been 
referred to in the course of discussion, Mr. ArtHuR O’Connor 
would have been better advised in refraining from his 
attempt to deprive the member for West Birmingham of his 
right of audience when the latter, having wisely foregone 
his claim to resume the debate at the dinner-hour, rose to 
address the House at ten o'clock. Not much is gained by 
delaying a speech, though we can well understand, as regards 
this particular speech, that Parnellites and Gladstonians 
alike would have been heartily glad if they could have sup- 
pressed it altogether. 

Elsewhere we deal with the new and, as the Separatists 
must think it, the horribly blunt declaration of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s resolve to have no hand in overthrowing 
the present Government as long as the arch-enemy of 
the Union stands ready to take its place. For this, how- 
ever, the Separatists (a word which, after all, Sir Cuares 
Russet will admit to be formed tant bien que mal from 
the verb to separate) must have been prepared already. 
What specially angered them, and what, more than Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S errors in nomenclature, we suspect to have 
been at the bottom of Sir Cuartes RussEwx’s resentment, 
was that he did, as the late Attorney-General complained, 
“defend the policy of the Government along the whole 
“ line ”—that, in fact, he “out-Heroded Heron,” if to 
discourage attempts at the murder of an infant Government 
can be appropriately so described. Such, indeed, we must 
confess, is the melancholy truth. Mr. CuampBerwarn thinks 
and says that the Ministerial programme for Ireland is 
provisionally a satisfactory one; he thinks that the policy 
which they have shadowed forth will tend to the pro- 
motion of the material happiness and iy wy of Ireland ; 
he approves of the principles they have laid down on the 
subject of Land Purchase ; he has not even a sneer for the 
Commissions. All this is deeply unsatisfactory, of course, 
to the Separ—we mean to Sir Cuartes Russet and Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt, and Mr. Mortey and Mr. Cuitpers, 
and Mr. Camppe.t-BANNERMAN and the various other 
politicians on the front Opposition bench who disclaim any 
general name connotative of their views on Irish policy. 
Mr. Cuampertain’s remarks on Land Purchase are 
ticularly distast-ful to them, not only because that sub- 
ject is the subject of Mr. Parneti’s Amendment, but 
because it is a very sore subject with them. It is a little 
awkward, you see, after having gone about the country 
proposing to advance a little matter of 150 millions of 


English taxes for the redemption of Irish land—it is just 
a little awkward to have to speak and vote for an Amend- 
ment which protests against the application of any money to 
such a p How to “ distinguish” the cases? That 
is the difficulty. And yet Mr. GiapsTonr’s colleagues seem 
dimly conscious that, unless some sound or specious distinc. 
tion can be devised, they may, so censorious is the world, be 
suspected of inconsistency. It is intensely annoying, there- 
fore, to note the way in which Mr. CuamBerLatn catches up 
their distinctions in the two hands of his rude common 
sense and his shrewd business faculty and tears them to 
pieces. Mr. Gtapstonr’s attempted distinguo of the 
other night was the first to come in for this unceremonious 
treatment. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rejects it as unsupported by 
the facts, and challenges the late Government to deny that 
the price of purchase under Mr. Giapstonr’s scheme had to 
be assessed on the basis of rents fixed, just as Mr. ParNeLt’s 
Amendment complains, when prices were higher than now. 
Nor was this challenge ever taken up. Sir CHARLES 
RussE1’s elaborate defence of Mr. Guapstonr’s Land Pur- 
chase scheme contained only the brief remark that that 
scheme was “not necessarily based on a purchase at the 
“ judicial rental.” There was, said the speaker, “ what I 
“may call a maximum of twenty years’ purchase on the 
“ rack rents. Well, I pass from that.” Yes; but he must 
not pass from that. He must explain, after telegraphing, if 
necessary, to the Tegern See, how his leader makes out that 
an assessment, which might run to as much as “twenty 
“ years’ purchase of the rack rents,” contains “no shred or 
“ tittle of the principle that the State should pay an unreal 
“ value,” while a | of purchase on the basis of the 
judicial rents would be tainted with this vicious principle. 
As to the allegation that the security for the advance would 
have been better under thescheme of the late Government than 
it would be under an extension of the Act of 188s, it is 
unnecessary to add anything to what Mr. CHamBERLaIN has 
said on that point. He dealt ruthlessly with the illusory 
pledge of the Irish revenues—revenues which would leave a 
mere handful of margin after payment of the Irish contri- 
bation—as security for the rents of the five hundred thousand 
tenants who, according to Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s belated 
discovery of certain incorrect and since amended statistics, 
can pay no rent at all, And Mr. Giapstone being absent, 
there was apparently no one on the front Opposition bench 
with sufficient hardihood to defend the + sews of the 
150,000,000/. on the ground that it ought to be treated not 
as a loan, but an investment. Just so you may, if you 
please, pour money down Aldgate pump, and claim to re- 
gard it as an investment, on the ground that you reserve 
to yourself the right of drawing cheques on that venerable 
institution for the interest and principal of your deposit. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech was on every point with which 
he dealt a crushing one ; and we only regret that through 
the ungracious refusal to him of an indulgence which was 
not formally granted to, but coolly taken by, Mr. GLapsTonE, 
he was compelled to leave some important points of his - 


_ subject almost untouched. 


THE SIEGE OF BUDA: JUNE 18—SEPT, 2, 1686, 


as invitation officially offered by the Hungarian authorities 
to descendants of English volunteers who served at the siege 
of Buda does not seem to have attracted much attention. Few 
wes of European history are less known in general by 
Snglish readers than the wars in which the Duke of Lorraine, 
Lewis of Baden, and Eugene of Savoy, at the head of the Im- 
perial armies, drove the Turks from Hungary, and threatened 
indeed at one time to drive them from Europe. The victorious. 
standards of Austria were upon the frontiers of Macedonia, the 
Poles were in Moldavia, and the Venetians in Albania and the 
Morea ; and the Eastern question might have been settled in the 
seventeenth century had not the violence and intrigues of France, 
in its attacks on Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, given the 
Turks @ respite and limited the Imperial conquests, Hungary, 
however, with unimportant exceptions, was permanently wrested 
from the Turks, who had held most of it for 150 years. The 
great disaster of the Turks before Vienna in 1683, their failure to 
take tite city, and their defeat by Sobieski and Lorraine in the field, 
with huge losses of matériel of all kinds, left them ex toa 
counter-attack in Hungary, They had lost and the Christians 
had acquired confidence in themselves, while the Hungarian rebels, 
who had long preferred Turkish to Austrian rule, to cast 
about for a way of making peace with what now seemed the 
winning side, e end of the year 1683 was signalized by the 
aa ryt Lg Turks of Gran, the important frontier 
ortress of their Hungarian possessions commanding a 
of the Danube, and by the rapid reduction oy Boles of 
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many places held by the Turks and insurgents in North-East 
Hungary. In 1684 the Imperial generals determined to advance 
at once to Buda, the centre of Turkish rule, the tenth city 
in dignity, as it was considered, of the Ottoman Empire. But 
in I though the general balance of success inclined to the 
Christians, Buda was not taken. The Duke of Lorraine ap 
before the city on July 14, the anniversary of the arrival of the 
Turks before Vienna in the previous year. Like them, he was at 
least a month too late for such an important enterprise in the un- 
healthy valley of the Danube. Ibrahim Pasha, surnamed the 
Devil, an old and successful opponent of Sobieski, was in com- 
mand. The Pasha commanding Neuhausel, far away to the north 
of the t bend of the Danube, kept all that bank of the river in 
alarm by well-executed forays. Even on the right bank, though 
the Turks were defeated in the field, they were enabled to throw 
small supplies of men and stores into Buda and to trouble the 
Imperial communications. Finally, in the middle of September, 
the besiegers, defeated in several assaults, suffering from want and 
disease, and troubled by the autumnal rains, abandoned the 
attack. In 1685 they more wisely contented themselves with 
recovering Neuhausel and securing both banks of the Danube, 
preparatory to a fresh advance the following year. 

he old town of Buda stands upon a long, narrow hill, running 
north and south, parallel almost to the right bank of the Danube, 
but rather further-from the river at the northern than at the 
southern end. At this northern end the hill widens consider- 
ably; it widens also slightly at the southern end, where stands 
the castle. The hill was surrounded by a brick wall backed with 
earth, and with a ditch in front. Semicircular towers oes 
at irregular intervals, and in places the wall was doubl Most 
of the fortifications could be commanded by the cannon even of 
those days from surrounding hills, the Blocksberg on the south, 
and the Spiesseberg on the west. At the north end of the hill 
was the Lower town, to the south-east the Water town, sur- 
rounded by similar walls. It is characteristic of the Turks that 
they had made no attempt to improve the fortifications since the 
previous siege, but had merely repaired damages. They were 
skilful engineers, as times were, and expended great labour on 
the scientific fortification of Neuhausel, but were content to let 
the capital and key of Hungary take its chance with medisval 
works not much stronger, except by situation, than the present 
walls of Chester. Pesth, on the opposite side of the river, had 
been burnt in 1684, and not restored. Ibrahim the Devil had 
been superseded in command of Buda by Abdurahman Pasha, a 
veteran of seventy, who had formerly distinguished himself at the 
taking of Candia from the Venetians, and again lately by his 
defence of Kumieniec against the Poles. The garrison was ten 
thousand picked men. The Emperor had nearly one hundred 
thousand men under arms, about thirty thousand in detached 


corps and garriso! and nearly seventy thousand in the 
beste ing and — armies at Buda. This year they 
appe before the city in the middle of June. The camp 


was a centre whither young men of all nations anxious 
for military distinction were gathered together. There were 
Englishmen, French, Spaniards, and Italians of rank serving as 
volunteers. Among the Englishmen were John Cutts, famous at 
Namur and Blenheim, | the young son of James II. and 
Arabella Churchill, then only sixteen and serving his first cam- 
paign, but destined to become, as Duke of Berwick, the second 
greatest captain of his age. His adversary Eugene was there as 
a colonel of Imperial cavalry. The future opponents at Schellen- 
berg, the Elector of Bavaria and Lewis of Baden, were command- 
ing together in the siege; while the commander-in-chief, the 
Duke of Lorraine, was with the covering army. Before the end 
of June the assailants had carried the Lower town, which was not 
seriously defended by the Turks, and approaches were opened 
ons the Upper | on the hill. The Imperialists and the 
denburgers attacked from the north and north-east; the 
Elector of Bavaria from the south attacked the castle, The works 
opposite to him were stronger, but he was enabled to command 
them to a great extent from batteries on the Blocksberg and the 
Spiesseberg. The ruins of Pesth were occupied, and a bridge of 
boats thrown across to the camp of the Elector below the city. 
The investment of the place was scarcely complete, for between 
the Imperial and Bavarian forces to the west there was a wide 
interval, only partially covered by cavalry. An incident early in 
the siege shows how the manners of their opponents had affected 
the Germans, as long before they had affected the Crusaders. A 
raid upon an island in the Danube below the city resulted in the 
capture of the harems, with their attendants, of some of the 
Turkish leaders. One hundred of the most beautiful women 
were sold by auction among the captains of the besiegers. 
Meanwhile the siege operations were pushed vigorously forward 
and as vigorously met by the Turks with counter-mines and 
sorties. Indeed, though the Hungarians, who fought on both 
sides in the war, may legitimately celebrate the deliverance of 
their capital and country from the Turks, the military merit of the 
besieged, in spite of their ill-success, was greater than that of the 
besiegers, considering their relative numbers and the extremely in- 
sufficient fortifications which for two months and a half they 
defended successfully, On June 29 the Turks, sallying by the 
Stuhlweissenberg gate, threw themselves into the interval between 
the Imperial and Bavarian approaches, and, turning to the left, 
ifficult the Imperial cavalry. To gu against similar 
sortios lines of contrevallation were erected between the two 


attacks, but not completely connecting them, every movement of 
the besiegers being continually interrupted by the gallant garrison. 
On July 14 8 storm was attempted from the Imperialist trenches, 
but after hard fighting was defeated with the loss of 1,400 killed 
and wounded to the assailants. Two days later the Bavarians 
effected a lodgment on the counterscarp of the works opposite 
them, but otherwise the besiegers contented themselves with an 
active bombardment for a fortnight, till an opportunity for a fresh 
attack offered itself. This came from a red-hot shot as op ba 
the chief Turkish magazine. A terrific explosion followed that 
drove even the advanced posts of the besiegers to flight in terror 
and threw down sixty paces of the walls of Buda, but above the 
Danube at the steepest part of the hill. Lorraine immediately 
summoned the garrison, and on their refusal to surrender ordered 
a fresh assault, July 27. A triple attack was made from the north, 
east, and south, in great force and fed with constant reinforcements ; 
but after four hours’ hard fighting the assailants only remain 
masters of three points on the outer works, the Turks still hold- 
ing the interior lines, while this partial success was pptend Sy 
a loss of between three and four thousand killed and wound 
The Grand Vizier was known to be approaching with a relieving 
army, and Lorraine again tried negotiation, Abdurahman was 
firm, suggesting only the surrender of some other Hungarian 
fortress instead of Buda, or the negotiation of a general peace, for 
which Buda might surrendered. The besiegers 
answered merely by a fresh bombardment, followed by another 
attack on August 3, which was also defeated. 

Meanwhile the approach of Suleiman, the Grand Vizier, with a 
relieving army, caused the active siege operations to be suspended. 
On August 14 he attacked the covering position of Lorraine, who 
was drawn up with his left resting on the Blocksberg and the 
Danube, by endeavouring to turn the right flank near Budakesz, 
General Dunewald, the leader of the pursuit after the victory at 
Vienna, frustrated the attack by a brilliant cavalry . Twice 
subsequently the Vizier attempted to elude the besiegers, and did 
succeed in introducing about five hundred horsemen into the place 
through the interval between the Bavarian and Imperialist lines. 
He was not in sufficient force, however, to attempt a decided 
attack upon the Christians, and his efforts were paralysed by the 
want of confidence in themselves and their leaders which had 
passed from the Imperial to the Turkish armies after the disasters 
of 1683. Lorraine determined, therefore, as the season was 
advancing and the unhealthiness of the valley of the Danube 
increasing, to overpower Buda by a fresh general assault almost in 
the sight of the irresolute army of relief. On September 2, at 
six in the morning, the assault was delivered, and by the close 
of the day, after fearful slaughter, the city was carried. The 
Turks who still resisted in the castle were admitted to terms, but 
not above two thousand of the gallant garrison survived. 
Abdurahman perished in the breach. The equally brave defender 
of Vienna, Count Starhemberg, had been permanently disabled 
earlier in the siege. 

The fall of Buda proved the death-blow to Turkish rule in 
Hungary. They still held isolated fortresses, Erlau till 1687 
and Stublweissenberg till 1688, but their armies fell back upon 
Belgrade, making their basis in the country which was still 
Turkish in the memory of this generation. Their subsequent 
attempts to recover the country met with disaster at Mohacz, 
Salankamen, and Zenta. Though the strength of the Imperialists 
proved insufficient for the conquest of Bosnia and Servia, they 
were able, though sustaining a French war at the same time, to 
master and to defend Hungary. While the siege of Buda had 
been in progress, the league against the French been completed 
at Augsburg in July 1686. Had Lorraine been obliged a second 
time to raise the siege, as he probably must have done had the 
last assault failed, the engagements of the Emperor with his allies 
against the French could not possibly have been fulfilled. 
Looking to the great European importance of these Hungarian 
wars, and the general ignorance concerning them, we may agree 
with M. Dalerac, French Secretary to Sobieski’s Queen, who says: 
— “The wars of Flanders have met with a famous historian, 
Strada, by whose help they have merited the admiration of all 

those of H , Which are longer and more bloody, 
would have been more memorable if a faithful and well-informed 
historian had written the particulars of them.” Hungary wants 
both a Strada and a Motley. 


“AND SOMETIMES COMES SHE WITH A TITHE-PIG’S 
TALE.” 


px Little Wales is, it seems, determined that the eyes of the 
world shall not be fixed on Ireland alone of all Celtic coun- 
tries. As base, look you, is the Welsh slave that pays as is the 
Irish slave; and the people of Llanarmon, in the Vale of Clwyd, 
are showing their conviction of the truth once enunciated by a 
celebrated enemy of their race. A proud priest, with the highl 

Saxon name of the Rev. Evan Evans, has, it seems, been ane 
ing the odious due called tithe from the farmers of Llanarmon, 
and the farmers of Llanarmon have determined not to support the 
alien Church. In seme ways, indeed, the determination appears 
to have been rather vicarious, and one corrected and historical 
account of the matter is that the colliera of some other place have 
determined that the farmers of Llanarmon shall not pay tithes, 
which is quite according to Irish precedent. And there have been 
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enceless bailiffs and clerks in the execution of their duty, 
and a great deal of work for local solicitors, and a pother and to- 
do generally. The principal account of the matter has hitherto 
been in the Daily News, a sympathizing but apparently not too 
well-informed medium. For, not being quite able to make 
up its mind whether the intruding stranger with the English name 
is a Vicar or a Rector, it calls him first one and then the other 
throughout a long article. This shows a laudable impartiality, 
but at the same time a lack of information which is not so 
laudable. Everything that is said about the matter, therefore, 
shall be said under all reserves, ‘Che reporter is but too fallible, 
as was shown in the case of the luckless Dr. Withers Moore, at 
whom we and many other persons laughed for asking, “ If 
Goethe’s mother had not married, could he have written Faust?” 
What Dr. Withers Moore really did say, it seems, was, “ If 
Goethe’s mother had not married, could she have written Faust ?” 
—in other words, though she was certainly equal to the task of 
producing in her own way of business the producer of Faust, is 
she likely to have been able to produce Faust directly? That 
uestion we shall not pause to answer, but pass on, apologizing to 
dr. Withers Moore for an unavoidable conversion of somethi 
which is at any rate an argument into a mere amphigourt. 

Let us return to the tithe-pigs of Llanarmon, which, by the 
“way, means, some say, the Church of Germanus—and a very pretty 
-set of people the hero of the Alleluia Battle would think the 
descendants of his flock if he could see them. For the attitude of 
the men of Llanarmon appears to be something short of heroic and 
very considerably mixed in motive. The Davitts and Egans of the 
; put the resistance on the high Disestablishment ground, while 
the farmers themselves appear to be chiefly stickling for a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent. The accursed thing of State-im Church 
dues is thus, it would seem, accursed to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent. only; a man shall pay you fifteen shillings in the pound 
without prejudice to the great principle of Liberation, but not the 
other five. Indeed, if we had not sad and recent examples of the 
mischief which may come from such things, and if the scandal were 
not an intolerable one, the comic aspect of the whole affair would be 
sufficiently prominent. “The colliers,” says one reporter with 
really admirable gravity and irrefragable logic, “ have gathered in 
numbers, and, as Police-constable Roberts is the only officer 
stationed in the district, his services would have been of no avail to 
ee a disturbance.” That alas! is but too true, “Ce n'est pas 

a force; c’est l’autorité,” said a gallant but scarcely able-bodied 
policeman in the Channel Islands when he was asked how he and 


attempts to sell the defaulting farmers up, and valiant mobbings 
of d 


three not Herculean comrades managed to keep order in a town of 


some sixteen thousand inhabitants, with plenty of soldiers and 
sailors about rejoicing in Hollands at eightpence a bottle. But 
~when you haven't got /'autorité, when divers persons (with a 
statesman who lives not quite a hundred miles from Llanarmon 
at their head) have been trying to abolish authority for years, 
and when force is represented by Police-constable Roberts, 
then, indeed, temporizing becomes necessary. The “ brave atti- 
tude of the Llanarmon farmers” (brave to the extent of stick- 
ling for twenty-five per cent.), is, we are told, exciting “ the 
warm admiration of their neighbours.” The warmth of this 
admiration has already been experienced the bailiffs, and 
would, no doubt, have been experienced by Police-constable 
Roberts if he had not been discreet. That Saxon stranger, the 
riest Evan Evans, is said to argue that, putting the justice of the 
emand for reduction aside, it has not exactly been put forward in 
a manner likely to conciliate. Here accounts seem to agree. The 
farmers accompanied their little request with Biblical garnish- 
ings (always dear to the Nonconformist mind) such as “ Woe 
unto you extortioners and robbers!” Now it is always disagree- 
able to be asked for five shillings out of every sovereign in one’s 
ket. But when the demand is accompanied on the part of the 
emander by a fancy portrait of oneself as an extortioner and 
robber, it probably does not make the matter any better. Nor do 
‘the protests of the farmers appear to have limited themselves to 
that odd form of swearing by quotation which commends itself to the 
most pious men, One of the numerous “ deputations” to the Vicar 
developed general theories of politics andeconomy. The Vicar, who 
seems to be a very patient and intrepid sort of person, “ received the 
deputations courteously,” explained to them his own losses, and 
so forth. A certain Lawton then waxed warm, and called him 
“‘ an extortioner and no gentleman. The farmers,” he said, “ had 
made up their minds not to pay the tithes, as they thought sol. a 
year was quite enough for a clergyman, and that the Queen 
observe the loyalty of Poor Little Wales] and the clergy were 
ving too much.” More general compliments were subsequently 
forwarded by message to the Rev. Evan Evans, to the effect that 
‘he “ was a Pharaoh, was useless, had done no good in the parish, 
and was acting contrary to the spirit of Our Saviour,” which 
‘indeed is surely not as in a Pharaoh. “Lawton defying 
the Vicar” has probably been a subject of awen to many bards 
already, and may indeed be commended to the painter or sculptor, 
especially the latter. With the statues on Blackfriars Bridge in 
8 state of previous question, and the casket from New Romney 
(which was to have been decorated with bas-reliefs illustrating 
the more celebrated and interesting actions of Sir Charles Dilke) 
countermanded, the young and rising school of British sculpture 

may be glad of a promising theme. 
owever, armies of quarrymen and colliers (both well-known 
Payers of tithes) who were reported as assembled to keep the 
up to the mark, and on the other side the forces of 


who were gathering to prop up the rickety authority of 
olice-constable Roberts, did not actually come to blows at the 
stile. But there was every chance of broken heads ; money was 
pouring in (as it always does when there is an agitation got up on 
the plea of poverty), and Major Cornwallis West, M.P., Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, was busily mediating :—though what 
business a member of Parliament and a Lord-Lieutenant has in 
such a matter except to tell people to obey the law and pay their 
just debts it is not very easy to see. In short, this corner of 

ales is in a high commotion; an] those amiable Christians the 
Nonconformist ministers are licking their lips at the thought of 
the trouble that is coming on the wicked H[stablished Church. 
But, even as it is, some rather cooler-headed folk on the side of 
disorder have been warning the Llanarmon people that they had 
better clear their minds of cant. Mr. Labouchere (who is delighted 
with the outbreak, and who wil! be more delighted when he sees 
that the loyal Welsh farmers wish to pay the Queen less, and fix 
the proper remuneration of a clergyman at 19s, 23d. a week) 
has suggested that the “ abolition of tithe” pure and simple is a 
dangerous object of agitation. No doubt it is, because, as every- 
body but a modern Radical knows, and as some modern Radicals, 
to do them justice, know, tithes come out of the rent, not the 
farmer's profits, and, if a short Act were passed abolishing them 
to-morrow, the rent at the next letting would be increased 
by just so much, or reductions to the same extent refused. Further, 
an agitation against tithe because of low prices is self-contradictory, 
because, tithes being adjusted according to prices, the farmer is 
necessarily and automatically compensated, taking one set of 
years with another, for his loss, But all this is argument and 
reason, and argument and reason have nothing to do with the 
Particular Baptist Synod of Llanpumpsaint, with the zealous 
colliers and quarrymen who valiantly beat lawyers’ clerks, being a 
hundred or so to one, or with the farmers who think they see a 
chance of keeping money in their own pockets and doing the 
accursed Saxon all at once. What is more important is to notice 
this second fruit (the Crofter business was the first) of the blessed 
seed sown by Mr. Gladstone in 1881, Mr, Gladstone himself is 
safely o’er the friendly main discoursing on varied subjects to the 
delight and wonder of American eavesdroppers and the Dati 
News, showing his intimate acquaintance with his Russian frien 
by observing that “he does not think Prince Alexander 
will return to Bulgaria,” and perhaps agreeing with his host 
in deploring the shocking “insularity ” of Shakspeare. Meanwhile, 
his friends and neighbours at home are taking him quite literally, 
and Mr. Lawton (who will doubtless be Under-Secretary for 
Wales in Mr. Gladstone’s next Government but one) is detining 
the proper salary of queens and parsons, the Rev, Evan Evans is 
being described with all the imaginativeness of Celticism duly 
grafted with Protestant Nonconformity, and an impudent attempt 
at extortion (for it seems to be forgotten that the farmers are 
simply practising extortion on the Vicar) is dignified by the name 
of a ‘Tithe War. An eminent Norwegian poet, in odd or oddly- 
translated English, has expressed his delight at seeing “that 
grand white head walk down to the shore” of something or 
other metaphorical. Heaven to M. Bjérnson’s soul! did he really 
see the head walk? ‘There are other things that some persons 
would like to see it do; for, in the sense of another at iy more 
flippant bard, it is indeed carum caput !— 

“ Say, aren’t we dear to you?” “ Dear! most expensive!” 


And the Llianarmon nuisance is the last item in the huge ex- 
pense which England has incurred for the honour, or, as some folk 
have it, the crime, of producing Mr. Gladstone. 


THE BERLIN JUBILEE ART EXHIBITION. 


MONG the numerous Exhibitions of the present summer, that 

of Berlin holds no mean place. The expansion of Berlin, 

and the totally changed aspect of its streets and its surroundings, 
have combined to make it a pleasant town to visit, and the en- 
largement of its museums and great increase of its art treasures 
are fast making it an art capital. To give an impetus to this art 
growth of their city, and to attract the outside world within its 
walls, the artists of Berlin determined to celebrate their jubilee 
by forming an International Art Exhibition; and they now have 
had the satisfaction of seeing the numerous courts that they have 
filled with _——- from many countries thrown open to the 
world with Imperial patronage and applause. The Exhibition is 
placed in a building that cannot claim any pretensions to beauty 
or art; but it is situated in a pleasant park, known as the 
Ausstellungs-Park; and, if the iron and glass structure which 
shelters the pictures and statuary is not pleasing to the eye, 
this cannot be said of the buildings that have been erected in 
the grounds for special art purposes. The principal of these is 
devoted to a panorama of Pergamon. Of late years, panoramas, 
especially of battle scenes, have again become a popular amuse- 
ment; but it has been left to the Berlin artists to produce a 
panorama so faithfully that, as one mounts the stairs and leans 
out over the balcony and looks down upon the city beneath, one 
lives in an atmosphere of Southern and antique life. The marble 
temples and palaces, the dotted villas, and buttressed vineyards 
stretch away before the eye to the river-watered plain and distant 
hills, Groups of people are scattered about in the streets and 
upon the terraces, and the warm southern light gleams upon the 
firs and cypress-trees that here and there give Sinsent shade to 
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the scene. The exterior of the building is also carefully and 
elaborately carried out. Another building is devoted to an 

tian diorama, with scenes illustrating exploration in Africa, the 
exterior being of Egyptian architecture. Another smaller build- 
ing has been named the Kunstler’s Haus, and is to expound the 
development of art in Germany, 

To many these three buildings will be of more unique interest 
than the collection of pictures housed in the central structure ; but 
as an International Exhibition these are extremely interesting, and 
above all as a proof of the amount of excellent work produced in Ger- 
many. The German exhibits are classed under the names of the 
towns ; and Weimar and Diisseldorf, Dresden, Berlin, and Munich, 
all send not merely a large number of pictures, but some remark- 
able work. Munich appears to head the list, and the pictures of 
Uhde of this town are noteworthy for their novel and unconventional 
treatment of worn subjects. His “ Last Supper” is a powerful study 
of eleven genuinely poor and rugged men seated at a long table ; at 
the door in dim shadow is the figure of Judas, in the centre sits 
Christ, with a soft, pure, loving face that commands and attracts 
the attention, Another picture by the same artist is the interior 
of a German cottage. The soup is just being given out by the 
poor mother, who is intent only upon her task, around the table 
with their hands clasped for grace are the children, in the back- 
ground the old grandfather and grandmother ; but in the midst of 

the father has risen from his seat, and is in lowly reverence 
inviting to it the figure of Christ that has just entered. The 
bewilderment and wonder upon each child’s face is curiously 
realistic, and the whole treatment of the subject is powerful and 
original. Durr, of Munich, has a clever still-life piece with a 
laughing Rubens-like female figure. Keller, of the same town, 
sends a remarkable “ Raising of Jairus’s Daughter”; the young 
irl is lying upon a marble monument near a colonnade of 
reek pillars that give a glimpse into the open country; the 
death-bands and wreaths are being removed from her limbs, 
and she looks with gentle wondering eyes, half regretfully, again 
upon the world, ‘he figure of Christ by her side is very tender 
in its attitude and expression; and the astonishment and terror 
and wild joy of the group standing around are most forcibly 
portrayed. Wolff also sends a large canvas of “The Woman 
taken in Adultery.” The portraits by Woltze of Weimar are 
strikingly powerful, one study of his of a man lighting his pipe 
being especially remarkable for the natural flesh tints. Von 
Werner, of Berlin, has one characteristic study, of a German soldier 
being suddenly made to hold a French baby, whilst its mother rushes 
into the arms of a French prisoner, just being brought in by a 
German regiment. Tho amusement of the bystanders and his 
fellow-soldiers at his uncongenial task forms the comedy of the 
icture, whilst the tragedy lies in the face of the young wife who 
rushed to embrace her husband. Carl Becker has but two 


exhibits—the one a scene from Othello, when Desdemona is plead- | p: 


ing for the Moor, he being painted by Professor Becker as the 
a mnt gs ” Moor. His other picture is a Venetian scene, of a 
young noble and his betrothed standing upon the marble stairway 
of a palace; they are arrested in their path to the canal bya 
female figure that is bearing a little boy, and, with uplifted arm, 
is denouncing the young noble. The expression of scorn and 
contempt upon the betrothed’s face is well brought out; and it is 
needless to say that in both these pictures the dresses and acces- 
sories are painted with brilliancy of colouring and carefulness of 
detail. The portraits by Paul, of Berlin, and Dieffenbacher, of 
Munich, are a great contrast to many of the portraits exhibited in 
our own Academy. 

The English Court contains a very fair example of English 
work, most of our best artists being represented. Millais’s “ Beef- 
eater” is there, as a puzzle for the Germans as to what he is; 
Poynter's “Diadumene” is not far from Whistler's grey picture 
of Carlyle. One of Woodville’s battle-scenes will be well criti- 
cized by the Berliners, who are to be congratulated that in 
this Exhibition the battle-pieces are not so numerous as in 
most German exhibitions of late years. Sir Frederick Leighton 
and Ouless are represented. Gow’s “ Last Days of Edward VI.” 
is well spoken of by the German critics. Alma Tadema and 
Herkomer and Miss Clara Montalba have examples in this court, 
that also contains amongst other sculpture the bronze statues of 
Carlyle, and Irving as Hamlet. In the English water-colour 
section is a good show of work, Mr. Walter Crane's “ Bridge of 
Life” being well placed; near it is a good example of Pyne’s. 
The Austrian section will probably attract English visitors, as it 
contains Angeli’s — of Queen Victoria, a pleasing portrait, 
perchance somewhat flattering. In this court also are some 
well-known pictures by Defregger, Kurzbauer, Payer, Piloty, &c. 
Many of the pictures in the German and Austrian Courts, as well 
as in a less d in the other sections, are not new pictures, but 
paintings that have already acquired a worldwide fame, and this, 
rather than detracting, adds to the interest of the Exhibition. 

Russia is fairly well represented, especially by some charac- 
teristic scenes of life on the a and in the market-place, 
Sweden also sends many pictures illustrating Northern life. One 
by Otto Sunding of an ice-clad fiord, on the shores of which lie 
some boats half-buried in the snow, being very successful in its 
cool, chill atmosphere and the powerful light that gleams upon 
the higher snow-peaks. Holland and Belgium both have a very 
large number of pictures hung here, and these strike one for their 
enormous size, although the tendency throughout the Exhibition 
is to big canvases. In the Belgian section the simple subject of a 

ildren’s parade is dealt with upon a canvas measuring 


thirty feet by about fifteen, and these proportions are reached and 
even exceeded by many others of the paintings here exhibited. 

Italy and Spain do not send large collections, but some of the 
work is remarkably good, particularly in the water-colour courts. 
An oil by Mariani of the Port of Genoa is a clever treatment of 
the fleecy clouds and depths of blue one sees upon a spring night 
in that — France is represented but by a picture here and 
there, and has no court set apart for her exhibits; and even some 
of the pictures that are set down under the head of Frankreich 
bear very peculiar French names. In all the courts there isa 
good display of statuary, some of this, like the pictures, being 
colossal in its proportions, and there is also a small collection 
of interesting etchings and engravings. 

Looking at the Exhibition as a whole, the Berlin artists (with 
Professor Carl Becker at their head) may be congratulated upon 
their undertaking, and some pleasant days may be passed this 
summer in Berlin by wandering about the courts and grounds of 
their Jubilee Art ibition. 


ITINERARIUM HIEROSOLYMITANUM. 


f bere road-books of past generations should always receive 
ready and respectful attention from modern travellers, 
whether of the active or of the fireside order. Even Mr. Cook’s 
tourists, when, according to prophecy, they hear “Change here 
for Jerusalem!” at some station on the | Aor ro Valley Rail- 
way, may remember with advantage how they have entered on 
the labours of others whose routes they have not touched. From 
Bordeaux to Jerusalem may seem at first to savour of the chil- 
dren’s Christmas game of Post; but in the year 333 it was a 
journey taken by a Roman official by a land route, and lasting 
from the latter end of winter to July, The exact date is indi- 
cated by the consulship of Dalmatius and Zenophilus, of whom 
the latter became Cesar two years afterwards. A famine pre- 
vailed in Syria, with its usual accompaniment of pestilence, 
during the year; but the journey was begun before the failure of 
the crops, and some other motive must be sought. The Notitia 
Imperti shows how widely separated were cohorts of the same 
nationality ; as, for example, Dalmatians at Brancaster and at 
Beersheba. A centurion, or “numerarius,” or “ exceptor” of the 
Christian faith, called from one part of the Empire to another, 
would have done what the writer of the Itinerarium Hierosolymi- 
tanum did—that is, enriched his note-book with descriptions of 
the places hallowed by great events of Old and New Testament 
history. The result, from whatever cause it may arise,is that 
the of the Jerusalem Itinerary present us with something 
beyond the bare figures of its Antoninian or rather Caracallan 


r. 

The entire journey is broken into thirteen stages, generally of 
300 or 400 miles length, each terminating in some important city, 
and passing various other cities, halting-places (‘ mansiones”) 
where was “ good entertainment for man and beast,” and “ muta~ 
tiones,” where the “ Stationarius ” was bound to provide a relay of 
horses. These stages end at Arles, Milan, Aquileia, Mitrovicz, 
Sophia, Constantinople, Nicomedia, Anchira, Tarsus, Antioch, 
Tyre, Ceesarea, and Jerusalem. Starting from Burdigala, where 
the tidal influence in the estuary of the Garonne is noted as ex- 
tending 150 miles from the sea, “ per quem facit mare Oceanum 
accessa et recessa leugas plus minus centum,” the Antonine 
road is soon left, and a later way taken to Tholoso, and Narbo,. 
where the old road is again entered on, and in 371 miles 
“ Arillate,” “ Arellate,” “ Arellatum,” is reached. Reckoning a 
day’s work from “ mansio” to “ mansio,” the rate would be about 
thirty-four miles a day. We can readily imagine with what 
leasure the summer traveller would escape from the languid 
agoon air of the coast road, and the bustle at Navarre and Arles, 
to run up the Rhéne valley to Valence, and there, turning sharp 
to the right, soon to climb the bases of the Cottian Al 
By Die (Dea Vocontiorum) and Gap (Vapincum) he 
Embrun, which he calls Hebridunum, a cockneyfied form of 
Eburodunum, where the Cottian Alps commence. At Briangon 
(Byrigantum) the ascent of Mont Genévre (Matrona) begins, 
Here visions of horses kept to “work the hill” float before our 
eyes. Then by Sesanne (Gesdao), and downhill to Susa (Secussio), 
‘inde incipit Italia,” and by Turin, he ends his second stage at 
Milan, 375 miles from Arles, but with sixty-three changes and 
twenty-two resting-places—the arduous character of the ground 
being clearly indicated by the frequency of both classes of station, 
Rather more than a month has now elapsed since he left the port 
of the Garonne, and the Lombard plain is smiling in the early 
April light, when it does not happen to be raining. Nine days’ 
more travel by Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, and Padua brings him 
to Aquileia, a distance of 250 miles. In thisstage he averages about 
twenty-seven miles a day ; but in the next the climb of the Julian 
Alps takes the off, and he accomplishes 312 miles by fourteen 
“ mansiones,” thus reaching Mitrovicz (Sirmium), passing places. 
of little interest, save Pettau (Petovio), where he notes the bridge 
dividing Norcum (sic) from Lower Pannonia. Now for some 
space the fifth stage follows the course of the Drave, Danube, 
and Morava. He bestows mileage notice only on M , the 
station named from the junction of that river, the Morava, 
with the Danube, reserving for Viminatium, ten miles further 
on, the observation “ Ubi Diocletianus occidit Carinum.” Forty- 
eight years had elapsed since the battle in the plains of 
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Margus; and, as Carinus was killed in the moment of 
victory, when Diocletian’s Oriental troops were on the 
point of rout, the place of the wretched Emperor's death seems 
rightl a. But it is strange that our observant traveller 
sh ald ve been ignorant of the terrible circumstance that 
Carinus was assassinated by a tribune whose wife he had seduced, 
as related by Eutropius Aurelius Victor. This stage ends at 
Sophia (Serdica), renowned fourteen years afterwards for another 
kind of victory—that over the In 
stage and in the sixth, which goes by Philippopolis (Filopopuli is 
the version in the Itinerary, betraying the liliterate character of 
the writer) to Constantinople, the rate of travelling is nearly 
constant. For some time the route has coincided apparently with 
the Caracalla road; but the omission of Adrianople is remarkable. 
According to the sums of the stages, Constantinople, which is 
never called Byzantium here, is 2,036 miles from Bordeaux, with 
eighty-nine “ mansiones.” By this time May must have been far 
advanced. On leaving Constantinople our travellers appear to 
have taken to walking, though we cannot say to what extent that 
healthful exercise may not already have been used. “Item 
ambulavimus Dalmatio et Zenofilo consulibus iii. Kal. Jun. a 
Calcidonia et reversi sumus Constantinopolim vii. Kal. Jan. 
Cons. suprascri t.” You are directed to cross the sea, to come to 
Calcedonia, and to walk through the province of Bithynia. At 
Libyssa, the burial-place of “ King Annibalianus, who was king 
of the Africans,” is mentioned. As Annibalianus, brother of 
the consul Dalmatius, was a well-talked-of young man at the time, 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the blunder; but it is a 
strange one, as, according to Aurelius Victor, the arca lapidea, in 
which the great Carthaginian’s body lay, existed at this very time, 
simply inscribed— 
ANNIBAL HIC SITVS EST. 

Henceforward, till Anchira is left behind, there is little to arrest 
attention, save to the student of Galatian names. Afterwards 
at Andavilis is the villa of Pampatius, whence come the curule 
horses, and Tyana, the next station, is recorded as the birthplace 
of Appollonius (sic) magnus, and, of course, Tarsus as that of the 
Apostle Paul. In the eleventh stage Sidon is designated as the 
place where Helias went to the widow and asked food of her, 
though the site of Sarepta would appear to accord better with the 
next station, “Ad Nonum.” In the last two stages comments 
begin to thicken. Under Carmel is the “ mansio” Sicamenos 
where the same be made (faciebat) his sacrifice. At 
COvwsarea is the bath of the centurion who did much alms, and 
at the third milestone from that city is Mount Syna, where is a 
fountain which renders pregnant the woman who bathes in it. 
Jezreel is still a civitas, called Stradela, a complication of sounds 
drawn out of Esdraelon. Here sat King Achab, and Helias pro- 

hesied, as it is written in the First Book of Kings. Here also 
David killed Goliat (sic), not at all as it is written in the First 
Book of Samuel. 

After this we are not surprised to find “villa Job” at a piace 
called Aser, which has puzzled all the annotators. The next 
station is Neapolis, where is “mons Agazaran,” another of the 
Itinerant’s inversions for Mount Gerizim. Here the Samaritans 
say that Abraham offered a sacrifice, and here is Sechim at the 
foot of the mountain. Here is the monument where Joseph was 
buried in the “ villa ” which his father Jacob gave him. A mile off 
is Sechar, where the woman of Samaria came down to the 
where Jacob digged his well, that she might fill her pitcher, and 
Our Lord Jesus Christ talked with her. Here are the plane-trees 
which Jacob planted, and the bath which is filled from his well. 
Twenty-eight more miles, and on the left hand is “ Bethar,” at 
the distance of a mile from which is the place where Jacob lay 
down to sleep when he was on his way to Mesopotamia. Here 
Jacob saw his vision, and, confounding Bethel with Penuel, our 
traveller recounts that the angel struggled with him. But it is 
most remarkable that “here is the almond-tree ” (“ibi est arbor 
amigdala ”) bringing to the memory of the Biblical student that 
the name of Bethel was Luz at the first. The record of Jeroboam 
at Bethel, and of the death of the prophet who was sent to warn 
him of the end of his idolatrous practices, tallies better with the 
—— narrative than do some of the particulars mentioned 

fore. 

Twelve miles from this place, and 116 from Cesarea, is Jeru- 
salem, where our traveller's journey did not end. THis description 
of the Holy City is full of interest; and what he saw and heard 
induced him to visit Jericho, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, and other places of note. 

This Itinerary appears to have received scanty notice from com- 
mentators on the bible, though it has not been neglected by 
Schleusner, Parthey, and Lapie. Itis the work of an honest and 
intelligent man, albeit somewhat illiterate and credulous, and in 
the hands of those “‘ whose minds are with fruition fraught” its 
apparently dry detail might soon become instinet with life. 


THE POPE AND THE JESUITS. 


ie the year 1773 Clement XIV. promulgated the Brief Dominus 
ac Redemptor, which supp the Society of Jesus after an 
existence of above two centuries. The suppression was in form as 
complete as, and certainly far better deserved than, the suppression 
four centuries and a half earlier of the Order of Templars by 
Clement V. after about the same interval of time from its founda- 


tion. But the Jesuits were not harried, plundered, and burnt at 
the stake like the unoffending Témplars. They were abolished 
however, and for the moment seemed to bow with absolute sub- 
mission to the sentence of an authority they, of all men living, 
were most bound to reverence as the voice of God; at any rate, 
they had never been slack in persecuting to the death, when occa- 
sion served, all who disputed it. They made a show of quietly 
dispersing in obedience to the decree of dissolution. But their 
submission was in form only. It soon became evident that numbers 
of the Fathers had betaken themselves to Prussia and White 
Russia, where under the pious patronage of the heretic Frederick II. 
and the schismatic Empress Catherine—two of the most profli- 
gate and unscrupulous despots who ever wore a crown—they 
contrived with impunity to defy the Head of their Church, in 
manifest contravention of the fundamental principle of their in- 
stitute and their ostentatious professions of belief. As early as 
1780 they had established a fresh novitiate of the oe 
Order in Russia, and in 1782 they elected a new General Vicar. 
Already in 1773—the very year of the suppression—the Papal 
Nuncio at Cologne had informed his Governmeut that the Abbé 
Feller, an ex-Jesuit, was bitterly assailing the Holy See in a 
Gazette he edited there. In Russia they went further, and did 
not shrink from direct falsehood and forgery in excuse for their eva- 
sion of obedience to the Brief. Moreover, as Cardinal Corsini 
wrote officially from Rome to the Russian Nuncio, Mgr. Garampi, 
“their Eminences have been pained to learn that the members of 
the extinguished Society in the Russian Empire still decline to 
submit to the Brief of Suppression, on the plea of inhibitions from 
the secular authority—to which they themselves doubtless are not 
strangers—in order to cloak their rebellion from their comrades of 
tenderer conscience.” They had in fact themselves procured the 
inhibition from Catherine. Garampi himself had written in a 
ciphered despatch, cited by Father Theiner, “ No conceivable error 
against true doctrine exists which we may not apprehend seeing 
professed by men who are exasperated, licentious, irreligious, and 
worshippers of might.” In this way the Order maintained a 
precarious and illegitimate existence during the forty years of its 
suppression ; but there still remained alive some members of the 
original community when Pius VII. in 1814 by the Bull Solli- 
citudo omnium Ecclesiarum revived the extinct Order, to the no 
small regret of many of the most intelligent and devoted Roman 
Catholics. It was not, however, restored to the fulness of its 
ancient privileges, which were exceptional, not to say extravagant, 
and little more acceptable to bishops than to temporal govern- 
ments. There has indeed been a standing controversy from that 
day to this among canonists and theologians as to whether the 
Jesuists were strictly speaking restored by the Bull of Pius VIL, 
or whether a new body was created under the same name, lacking 
of course such of the old privileges and exemptions as were not 

ifically conferred upon it. Many canonists, and some very 
high authorities in Rome, have held up to the present time that 
co wis Compagnia is not the old one revived, but a new 
Society. The point does not appear to have much importance, 
except as regards the amour propre of the Jesuits themselves ; it 
is a distinction without a difference. To ordinary nostrils the 
rose would smell as sweet—or as unsweet—whether designated 
@ revival or a reconstruction of the band of papal janissaries 
which for two centuries had made itself so widely influential and 
so universally detested throughout Europe. However the doubt 
has been set at rest by a recent Brief of Leo XIII., and the 
Jesuits may henceforth declare without risk of contradiction that 
they are what our friends across the Irish Channel would call 
“the raal thing.” So far as they are concerned, the Brief is 
really little more than a complimentary manifesto, a good deal of 
the gloss of which would evaporate if it was translated into sober 
English. It certainly does not, as the Roman Correspondent of 
the Zimes the other day asserted, “restore them to the position 
they held before the accession of Clement XIV.,” or make the Order 
“ simply what it was in its day of power, which is enough to paralyse 
all hope of a peaceful determination of the conflict between the 

Vatican and the Quirinal.” Still less does it justify the language 
employed in the 7imes’ leader—not always, as we had occasion to 
observe the other day in a different connexion, the most trust- 
worthy authority on matters ecclesiastical—that this act of 
Leo XIII. “marks a change of policy which must be wide- 
reaching in its results,” and will “undo the good of the earlier 
years of his reign.” Nor does it show that “he is now consenting 
to ally himself with a faction from which he has up to this time 
kept aloof, and to lend his help to the most unscrupulous Order in 
the world in their persistent endeavours to make the good govern- 
ment of the country as impossible for its rulers as it has always 
been unwelcome for themselves.” The Brief under existing circum- 
stances has an accidental, and in some respects disastrous, sig- 
nificance, though nothing like what has been attributed to it in 
some quarters, as well by the Gesuztanti as their opponents. But 
before entering on that sary it will be well to examine a little 
more Closely what the Zimes and its Roman Correspondent bave 
to say o& the subject. 

_ The latter bases his indictment chiefly on an article in the Floren- 
tine Nazione, which he represents—we cannot say whether correctly 
or sees rar organ, and he begins by quoting from it a 
passage which cer oes no more than justice to th 
character and policy of Leo XIII. :— 

In him appeared the precious gift of prudence. In his numerous and 
divers measures, whether in the internal government of the Church or the 
international relations of the Holy Seat, he acted with a temperance so 
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severe and a engecity so fine that the authority of the Papacy, debased and 
sunken under Pius IX., rose again and attained its highest point. Leo, 
unlike Pius, showed himself profoundly acquainted with his age; he did 
not tend to compromises, signs of weakness or indications of fear ; he held 
to the watchful custody of the traditions and obligations of the Head of the 
Church, never exceeding or abusing them; made no pretensions to turn 
the age backward; rather endeavoured to restore the prosperity of the 
ecclesiastical orders and increase the prestige of the religious institutions, 
avoided all new antagonisms with the Vatican, and substituted the rule of 
a serene and loft ‘affection for the ardent and unequal force of passion. It 
would seem that he had assumed the mission of tranquillity, aspiring, for 
the sake of him who should follow him, to the highest good—peace. 


The writer then goes on to speak of the Brief restoring the 
Jesuits, and “ the reaffirmation of the principle ‘neither electors 
nor elected.’” He adds that the Brief was issued by the Pope 
after a severe and prostrating illness, which his Holiness “ believed 
to be due to poison administered by the Jesuits,” and that such 
was also the general belief in Rome, though he does not share it 
himself. The Times’ leader comments in a similar strain on “ the 
reaffirmation of the old rule that obedient sons of the Church are 
to take no part in the politics of their own country,” which is 
virtually “an order to Italian Catholics to separate themselves 
from the State.” It declares that Leo XIII., in the teeth of all 
his previous policy, “has shown signs of withdrawing from the 
moderate Catholics and joining hands with the Ultramontanes ” ; 
that he is guiding the Church into a wrong course and estranging 
himself from the State. And then it refers to the report of poison- 
ing, which “we are unwilling to credit, not because it reflects 
on the Jesuits, but because it reflects on the Pope,” who can 
hardly be supposed to have yielded to such pusillanimous fears. 
As to this last point, we so far agree with the Times that we think 
it not at all unlikely suspicions of foul play, not on the part of 
the Jesuits themselves, but of the baser sort of their entourage, 
whose zeal is apt to exceed both their discretion and their virtue 
may be entertained by the Pope; this has indeed been currently re- 
ported at Rome ever since the terribly sudden death of his 
first Secretary of State, Cardinal Franchi, which was in Rome 
universally and, to say the least, plausibly ascribed to poison 
administered in a cup of coffee. He expired soon after singing 
High Mass in a Convent Chapel, being in perfectly good health at 
the time, and black —_ came out all over his body within an 
hour or two of death ; there was no inquest—that exemption being 
a privilege of Cardinals at Rome—and he was buried the same 
evening. But while it is not unlikely that the Pope may, as is 
gen a believed, live in habitual fear of poison, we do not fora 
moment believe that he would allow his policy to be influenced 
by such a consideration. Neither indeed would that account for 
a sudden change of policy just now. But in fact a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the actual state of the case than was to 
be looked for from the Times, or its Correspondent, will show 
that there has been no such change of front as is thus hastily 
assumed, 

We need hardly remind our readers in the first place that the 
whole policy of Leo XII. since his accession—alike in Germany, 
France, and Portugal—has been one of conciliation—the very 
opposite of Non possumus. His Encyclical less than a year ago 
encouraging Catholics to take part in elections and affairs of 
State generally contained indeed an exceptional clause about 
Italy, but so worded as to be purposely ambiguous. Many 
orthodox Catholics and high ecclesiastics thought the exception 
applied only to the old States of the Church, while others held it 
to be so framed as to leave every one free even there to follow his 
own conscience, and that the phrase “non expedit” was merely 
intended as a sop to the Intransigente party. Such is certainly the 
view indicated in a pamphlet published bya diocesan bishopin Italy, 
under the titleof Zransigent: ed Intransigenti, which was submitted 
to the Pope before publication, and came out permissu supertorum, 
The writer advocates a modus vivendi with the Italian Govern- 
ment, and advises that Catholics should vote at elections, as he 
avows that he had done himself. In this matter the Pope has now 
—unwisely as will be judged by many of his staunchest supporters— 
yielded to pressure, for a clause of his last pronunciamiento ex- 
— “non expedit” to be not a counsel but a prohibition. 

his is no doubt a sacrifice of his own convictions to external 
influences. His own nominees are still a minority among the 
resident Cardinals, and may shrink from taking a decided line as 
knowing that they would be outvoted, and he may think it safer 
to wait till he has at his back a majority in the Sacred College. 
On the other hand it is far from impossible that the Italian 
Government may be unable or unwilling to meet him half way in 
a friendly spirit. The present Chambers do not of course wish 
for the Catholic vote to be brought into play, the great majority 
of them being entirely “anti-clerical "—something like what our 
own House of Commons might become if all Conservatives and 
religious men of all parties abstained from voting. It is no doubt 
the interest as well as the desire of both the Pope and the King 
of Italy to come to a mutual understanding, while it is the 
common object of both the Liberal and Catholic Intransigenti to 
make it impossible; hence no modification is introduced in the 
form of oath taken by members, which is one cruz in the way of 
the Catholic vote. The two extreme parties, from very opposite 
points of view, pursue a common policy. The Geswitanti are 
always dreaming of a restoration of the Temporal Power through 
some foreign intervention ; they are Tories of the old school, like 
the Jacobites or French Legitimists, narrow and technical in their 
ideas, with a political horizon no broader than the brim of their hats. 


And they are practically backed up by the Freemasons—who in 
Italy are a political society—the journalists of both sides being 
inspired by schemers whose real aim is to upset both Pa and 
Monarchy and bring in a Republic of the Mazzinian type. ere 
are high ecclesiastical dignitaries at Rome who so far favour 
this idea that they gravely look forward to the overthrow of the 
monarchy by a revolt against the heavy taxatioh now imposed, 
and then anticipate a restoration of the old dynasties or of Italian 
republics, when in the midst ofa system of small Cantons, like 
Switzerland, the Pope by reason of his religious influence might 
come to enjoy his own again. Supposing such a result to be con- 
ceivable—and former experience tends to s' t that almost any- . 
thing may conceivably turn up out of the hurlyburly of Italian 
politics—it is clear at least that a Red Republic must come first, 
and thus—as a high dignitary of the opposite school expressed it— 
there would, at all events, be a very bad half-hour indeed for 
priests, Cardinals, and Popes before their anticipated millennium. 
Meanwhile, as regards the particular question of the Jesuits, 
the Brief may gratify their vanity and esprit de corps, but will 
have no appreciable eflect on their position, and that for two reasons. 
In the first place, the practical value of their original privileges 
depended largely on their opportunities of political power, when 
they stood behind all the Tovatio thrones in Europe, and were 
able to use the confessional as an effective instrumentum domi- 
nationis; in France, for instance, during the long reign of 
Louis XIV, they ruled the Church through a succession of royal 
confessors, notably Pére la Chaise and the odious Le Tellier. But 
the changed condition of European politics has deprived them of 
all chance of regaining that kind of influence. And as regards 
their purely ecclesiastical exemptions the Brief only restores them 
with two important reservations, “ saving all acts of the Council? 
of Trent”—which distinguish sharply between the older Orders 
and all subsequent religious foundations—“ and all Pontifical Acts 
which restrain them.” This last clause includes inter aliaa Bull 
recently obtained from Rome by the English Roman Catholic bisho 
to check their restless interference with episcopal authority. 
an age like this Jesuit influence must mainly be exercised by 
moral means rather than through any political or even ecclesias- 
tical machinery, and cannot therefore be materially affected by any 
change of technical regulations. A direct veto on the political 
action of Italian Catholics is a more practical matter, but an 
isolated act so entirely out of harmony with the general policy and 
known convictions of Leo XIII. can y be intended to have a 


typical or permanent significance. 


THE PROGRESS OF ZOOPHILISM. 
FTES Ghende of animals are in a position superior to certain 
friends of humanity, for their good deeds are never likely to 

evoke the gratitude that left the poet mourning. Whoever has 
tended a sick or wounded animal, particularly if it be an intimate: 
pet or companion, knows how much of delight, how little of sad-. 
ness, there is in his ption of the patient’s gratitude. This 
truth has a wider application when the question of the relation of 
animals to man is considered from a standpoint that precludes the 
possible intrusion of selfishness. The vast amount of preventible 
cruelty to animals distresses most humane people, and would dis-- 
tress all, until spurred to uction by one common form of aggressive 
benevolence, if it were not recognized that 

Evil is wrought from want of thought 

As well as want of heart. 


Organized attempts to enforce the laws against cruelty, to amelio- 
rate the condition of domestic animals, are excellent in themselves, 
and need no commendation. Cruelty to animals naturally moves. 
the humane to pity, and, it may be, to wrath, though anger is 
utterly wasted upon the heartless or ignorant who abuse the patient 
service of dumb creatures. If indignation alone incites action, and. 
punishment only be the object, only one half of what should be our 
aim is accomplished. It is gratifying to note the activity of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, through 
whose efforts some four or five hundred convictions are obtained. 
monthly; yet the very significance of this formidable list of 
offences must somewhat abate the hope that the law can altogether 
cope with the evil. In education the law must find an ally, equal 
at least in remedial value, and we must look for permanent results 
to the spread of education, to increased knowledge of the obliga- 
tions of man to animals, and to the gradual breaking down of the 
appalling ignorance and insensibility that are the t obstacles 
to the growth of a sensitive public conscience. When in the eyes. 
of the whole community the cowardly oppressor of animals is 
branded with disgrace, a being excommunicate, as well as sentenced 
in the police-court, the battle will be more than half won. 

On the Continent the movement against cruelty to animals pre- 
sents just now certain well-marked and suggestive features. In 
Italy it is largely involved in the agitation against vivisection, a 
fact that is to be deplored as tending to narrow the broad and 
too palpable field of action, and to confuse a momentous question 
that clearly offers no debatable ground with a side issue that is 
highly controversial. It is an ill policy of the fishers of men to 
imperil the catch by making too nsive a cast, or to en- 
large the mesh for the sake of an increased com of net. 
Although our Society has been working admirably for more 
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than sixty it is only within comparatively recent times that 
its —_—_ has fruit in Southern Europe. The fourteenth 
Report of the Societa Torinese Protettrice degli Animali gives some 


eng degre ape of the progress of the movement ughout 
Italy. In the work of this Sockety the educational view of the 


t results ma: ex rom the 
judicious furtherance of the educational ps toe than from any 
number of convictions of hardened offenders, enslaved by habit 
‘and supported by the customs and traditions of their country. 
A generation must probably elapse before any abiding change is 
geen among the smaller town communities and country 
, while much depends on a wise forbearance from ultra-senti- 
mental action. It is particularly needful in Italy that the various 
societies should direct the enthusiasm they have raised, and con- 
trol it without in the least suffering it to languish ; otherwise 
much serviceable fervour may be wasted on seco , or even 
trivial, objects, and the channel of practical utility be missed. 
The Report referred to is chiefly devoted to the Turin Congress 
rief re of the jury, signed ‘essor Clemente, affo 
interesting Peight into the mut of the movement and the 
methods pursued. Special reference is made to the Lega Scolas- 
tica, an institution that is highly commended for good work at 
Usmate, and also at Pallanza, where the protection of birds and 
their nests is the chief object. Considering how remorselessly the 
Italian sportsman slaughters all kinds of small birds, this form of 
juvenile zeal may do more to rve his little game than 
to elevate his notions of sport. In this instance, of course, the 
educational aim is istemntallditie, and it cannot be denied that the 
youth of Italy need some such training, though the public re- 
Cognition of the individual merits of the members of these leagues 
scarcely accords with sober British tastes. We do not know 
that our Society is engaged in projecting associations of good 
little boys virtuously resolved against the robbing of birds’ nests. 
Such excellent schemes are confined to the blushing obscurity of 
— enterprise, and rank with the early-rising societies and 
iurnal-reading competitions of very you fodies, with whom the 
reward is a very private ae, te Italy it is different, as we 
find in the culmination of the Turin Society’s proceedings, when 
the grand distribution of prizes, &c., was held at the Vittorio 
Emanuele Theatre. There was a splendid assembly, a band 
of music, and all the characteristic elements of a féte. Pre- 
vious to the distribution, an eloquent address was delivered by 
Dr. G. B. Franchini, who chose for his text the admirable 
sentiment, ‘Chi non ama le bestie, non ama gli uomini.” The 
—— of honours possessed the most varied qualifications. 
Medals or certificates were presented to many societies, to the 
heads of schools, to pupils, to the authors of works against cruelty 
and vivisection, to the police for vigilance in enforcing the laws 
against cruelty, to humano drivers of tramcars, Xc., all of whom 
left the platform calorosamente applauditi dal pubblico. Display 
and popular enthusiasm largely contributed to the success of a 
ceremony that suggests a new field for the operation of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Why should 
‘the public recognition of good deeds stop at the presentation of 
medals for saving life or the official acknowledgment of an heroic 
— P If our —— of public testimonials has any sound 
is, we cannot afford to smile at the scene in the Turin theatre. 
Much may certainly be urged against the = of rewarding the 
ians of the peace for merely doing what they are paid to do; 
it, for the rest, the annual distribution plies a not unwhole- 
some stimulus, even though it may create « little harmless vanity. 
It is, however, in the educational aspect of the question that 
the lovers of animals find most encouragement. In this direction 
the Turin Society, of which Dr. Riboli is president, is very ener- 
= Rational treatment of animals is inculeated by the circula- 
of numerous tracts by native writers or translations of publi- 
cations issued by our own Society. Among the latter are the 
well-known work on “ ing Reins” by the late Mr. Flowers, 
and the practical little handbook on the Horse by Mr. Edward 
= with its admirable rules for ostlers and drivers and its 
ul anatomical treatise. To combat ignorance the Societ 
justly conceives to be its chief duty. It is well to bear in min 
w large a it cay of mere thoughtlessness and stupidity there 
is in much cruelty that ap to be wholly reckless or wanton. 
English tourists are sometimes severe or hasty judges of the sub- 
when wandering through Spain and Algeria, or Italy and 
is. They will attend the di ing horror of a bull-fight, or 
unflinchingly criticize an aissaowa, and glow with a white heat of 
anger against the man who flings a litter of kittens on a dust-heap 
to perish miserably. Ignorance and habit are at the root of these 
and similar barbarities, and it would be absolutely false to assume 
of all that practise them that they are bloodthirsty ruffians or 
exceptionally pe to evil. Against such acts, and the shock- 
ing prevalence of over-driving, beating, associa- 
tions like the Societa Zoofile of Italy may do effective work and 
earn the lasting gratitude of the humane. 


SOUTH ITALIAN COURTSHIP. 


question how manage to get married, or 

even to fall in love? Among the lower classes, where every 
member of the household is obliged to do something towards earn 
ing a livelihood, the girls must of course be allowed to go abroad 
at times, and the rich have their balls and the opera where the 
young of both sexes may meet. But the seclusion in which the 
young ladies of the middle class are =F is almost complete, 
They are allowed to sit on the balcony, and to go to church in the 
company of a duenna, three or four times a year they are taken 
out fora drive, and this is almost the only contact with the out- 
side world that is permitted them. Nor is it easy for them to 
attain by stealth the forbidden freedom. When the parents go out 
they ei set an old woman to look after them, or secrete their 
hats and boots and then lock them safely in. Jealous husbands 
treat their wives in the same way, though this is considered repre- 
hensible after the first few years of wedlock. In a word, every- 
thing is done to exclude both temptation and romance. 

In the larger towns the influence of foreign manners and the 

of Northern visitors are beginning to make themselves 
felt. In Florence the young ladies enjoy a liberty which would 
have seemed outrageous license to their grandmothers, and even 
in Naples parental rigour is slowly —. It is in Sicily and 
the less frequented parts of Southern Italy that the old system is 
still in full force, though, strangely enough, even there there are 
single towns and districts in which from time immemorial the 
customs have been far freer. To these we do not refer, nor to such 
marriages as are simply arranged by the parents of the young 
ple for worldly reasons. The number of the latter is in 
taly than is usually supposed. 

nder the most difficult circumstances, love, as the old song 
says, will find out a way, and here too he steals into the maiden’s 
chamber, however carefully it may be guarded, One right ehe 
om which is sometimes denied to young wives, the perfect 
reedom of the balcony. There she may sit whenever a shadow 
falls upon it, or the coolness of the evening has come, and the 
youths who pass along the street cast eager glances upwards to 
catch a glimpse of the pretty faces above. Then, as we have seen, 
she may go to church under proper guardianship, and it is extra- 
ordinary what a love for religious exercises some young women 
will display at this period of their life. This is all or nearly all 

she can do, but it is enough. 

It seems that most Italians of this class fall in love at first sight, 
or at least by sight alone. Sudden passions like that of Romeo 
and Juliet are the rule rather than the exception in the South, 
though they rarely have so tragical an ending. A young man 
catches a glimpse of a girl, and at once resolves to make her his 
wife; if it is at church, he follows her home; if on a balcony, he 
notes the house and begins to haunt the street. Ifhe is acceptable 

ps one day a flower will fall at his feet, though a 

ows that such encouragement is unmaidenly. A lover witha 
good voice and ear has an immense advantage. He sings snatches 
of love songs as he walks below, and if a voice above takes up the 
last note and gradually passes to another song, he may take heart. 
Whatever ditticulties he may still have to encounter, an aversion 
on the part of the object of his affections will not be one of them, 
Very pretty flirtations are carried on in this way, the young lady 
at times mocking and teasing her admirer with fragments of 
satirical verse, and at times falling into something very like senti- 
ment, but they are more frequent after than before the betrothal, 

Even the most favoured lover has in the meantime been seeking 
for some means of establishing a more direct intercourse with the 
object of his choice. He has made inquiries of the neighbours as 
to the character of the family and its intimates, and endeavours to 
obtain an introduction to one of the elderly ladies who frequent 
the house. To her he — his wishes and his position in life, 
and he then begs her to plead his cause. If he is an eligible suitor, 
she is almost certain to consent, as the mission is an interesting 
one, and the position is considered highly honourable, She knows 
nothing of any little signs of favour the lover may have received, 
so her tirst visit is to the young lady, who feigns shyness and a 
reluctance which it sometimes weeks to overcome, Atleast 
the envoy is supposed to act thus; in fact, there is generally a 
perfect understanding between her and the parents, though they 

tend to know nothing of what is going on. After the maiden 

iven what she considers a sufficient proof of her modesty, she 

yields, The father is then consulted, the principal conditions of 
the marriage contract are discussed, and the betrothal takes place. 

Such is the course of true love when it runs smoothly, as, in 
spite of all the authorities to the contrary, it occasionally does in 
real life. If the maiden is coy, the youth has a more dilticult 
task. He endeavours to secure the good oflices of some female 
dependent of the —_ of an old nurse—old nurses play a far 
greater part in the family life of Italy than of England—or even, if 
no other opportunity offers, of the washerwoman, Such negotia- 
tions are generally kept strictly secret, and if the young lady 
shows a marked aversion to the proposed marriage they are dropped 
at once. If she assents to it, the lover sends one of his relations or 
friends, who is as often as not a man, to speak with the father on 
the matter. No mention whatever is made of the fact that the 
young people have come to an un ing with each other, and 
the father of course asks time to consider. He consults his wife 
and daughter ; if their opinion is favourable, and his inquiries as to 
the position and character of the young man lead to satisfactory 
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question 1s prominent. An active propaganda is promoted i ) 
schools and rural districts to imbue the young with the spirit of 
humanity by the circulation of pamphlets and tracts, the establish- 
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results, he signifies his willingness to treat, and the betrothal takes THE GOLD SHIPMENTS AND’ THE MONEY MARKET: *** 
place in due course. 3 


_ It is considered very bad form for a man to appeal to the 
ts before he has obtained at least the tacit consent of the 
— and if he makes the mistake of doing so he is likely to 
pay dearly for it. There are, however, occasions on which such an 
irregularity is excused. If the obstacles to any personal inter- 
course are great and time is precious—if, for instance, the lover 
ov that the lady of his choice is about to take the veil—no 
blame attaches to him if he acts abruptly, though of course he 
subjects himself to the chance of a semi-public rejection by the 
girl herself, and this is considered a great humiliation. ‘The direct 
appeal to the nts is, however, most frequently made by 
erly men who possess greater wealth or occupy a higher social 
position than the woman they wish to marry. 

The form in which the application is made is generally much 
as follows :—-The lover writes a complimentary letter to the father 
saying that he wishes to make his acquaintance ; that though he is 
intimate with such and such persons, he has never had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting him, and so he takes this way of asking per- 
mission to introduce himself. No word about love is said, and no 
name except that of the father is mentioned, but every one in the 
house knows what the letter means, If there are several mar- 
riageable daughters, the only doubt is as to which of them it 
refers to. When no personal slight is intended—and a girl who 
thinks she has been approached too unceremoniously will sometimes 
insist on one being given—the father at once invites his corre- 
spondent to call upon him on a _— day and hour, and in the 
meantime he makes inquiries. Everything depends on the meet- 
ing. In any case the visitor is received with courtesy, his host 
offers him vermouth or coffee, according to the hour of the day, 
and for a time engages in chat upon quite indifferent matters. 
Tf after this he is allowed to leave with only general expressions 
of a hope that the acquaintance may continue, he may make 
up his mind that he has no chance; if, on the other hand, 
the father asks his permission to introduce him to his wife and 
family, he may rest assured that he is an accepted suitor. When 
there are several sisters, he must from the first clearly show which 
is the object of his choice. If he receives no answer to his letter, 
the suitor will do well to endeavour to ingratiate himself by other 
means with the person he has chosen. 

A betrothal rarely lasts longer than is necessary for the re- 
quisite preparations, and the customs of different towns vary 
greatly as to the way in which the affianced pair are treated. In 
some places the future son-in-law is at once received as a member 
of the family; in some he is at least invited to the larger social 
gatherings; but in many it is a strict law of etiquette that he is 
not to enter the house of the bride from the day of betrothal till 
that of the marriage, or to meet her except in public places. The 
balcony, it is true, is still open to the young lady, and from it she 
is to discourse with her lover on any subject she may choose. 
But a conversation from a first or even a second or third story 
with a m in the street hardly possesses all the privacy that 
lovers desi It is therefore during this period that the flirtations 


esire. 
in song, to which reference has been made, usually take place, and 
that such adventures as attend a Southern courtship are achieved. 
The lover endeavours to steal unobserved into the house and to 
meet the maiden in out-of-the-way corners, but no girl with any 
sense of propriety will consent to such an interview unless an 
elder woman is present. A good-natured godmother, who 
has a habit of dozing, and can on occasion be conveniently deaf 
and short-sighted, will often arrange and be present at such 
meetings; and if the outside world is kept completely in the 
dark, the parents rarely care to interfere with them. 

Still, even under the most favourable circumstances, husband 
and wife meet almost as strangers on their wedding-day. What 
can the result of such marriages beP On the whole it seems to 
be better than might be expected. In all Northern biography 
and romance we can find the picture of no purer, truer, or more 

ect union than that which existed between Settembrini and 
is wife as it is pictured in his memoirs; but it must be confessed 
that the circumstances and his own character enabled him to woo 
his bride in a way that is not quite usual among his countrymen. 
On the other hand, when an Italian tells you, as he often will, 
that marriage is a good thing, not on account of the wife—“ of 
course one gets tired of her in a year or so”—but because of the 
children, his words must not be taken too seriously ; cynicism is the 
prevailing tone of Italian conversation, and any open expression 
of affection between husband and wife is considered both in- 
delicate and supremely ridiculous. Yet there is probably some 
truth in the statement. An intense love of children, and the 
tenderness with which they are constantly treated by men as well 
as women, form one of the most pleasing traits in the national 
character. Hence, whatever strife and may have arisen 
beforehand, the first baby, particularly if it is a boy, is 
certain to bring about a reconciliation, and from thencefo 
father and mother have a common centre of interest which draws 


them er. The happiness of most Italian homes is founded 
less on mutual affection of husband and wife than on their 
common love for the children. 


iv has long been evident to careful observers that the reserve of 
the Bank of England was dangerously low, and during the 
past ten days we have had a warning that at any moment the 
r may become acute. Towards the close of summer or the 
inning of autumn there is in all commercial countries a ten- 
dency for the value of money to rise. During harvesting and the 
marketing of the crops farmers need more money than at other 
seasons to pay wages, and so do dealers of all kinds to buy 
these crops and lay in stocks. Consequently farmers and dealers 
draw upon their deposits and borrow freely from the neigh- 
bouring banks. The banks, in their turn, throughout the agri- 
para. districts draw upon the reserve banks of the great cities, 
and these, again, draw upon the ultimate banking reserve of 
the whole country. ‘hus there is a movement of money from 
tae centre to the extremities in every country. In the United 
States the movement is earlier than in Europe, and this year 
it is considerably earlier than for a long time past. The harvest 
has been early, and there has also been a greater export move- 
ment—that is, a more rapid selling of than earlier in 
the year. Consequently the banks throughout the interior have 
been drawing upon their deposits in New York, and this has run 
down the reserves of the Associated Banks in New York so low 
that the value of money has risen to an average of about 6 per 
cent., and occasionally on the Stock Exchange small amounts have 
been borrowed at rates ranging from 10 to 40 per cent. Of 
course these latter were exceptional transactions, and probably 
were for the most = entered into for the express purpose of 
creating a scare. But, as we have said, the average rate for 
ten days has been about 5 or 6 per cent. The scarcity of money 
in New York is due in the first place to the outflow we have been 
describing of money from the centre to the interior “ to move” 
the crops; but it has been both accelerated and intensified by the 
rapid recovery in trade that has been going on for some months 
past. During the long-continued depression the coin and notes in 
circulation steadily decreased, and money accumulated in immense 
amounts in the reserve banks in New York. Twelve months ago 
the arrangements entered into by the Trunk Line Directors led to 
a revival of confidence, and with other causes this has produced a 
decided improvement in trade. In all branches of business there 
ate evidences of the improvement, and from the Clearing-House 
returns and the railway-traffic returns it would seem that during 
the past couple of months the improvement has become not only 
more marked, but far more rapid. Railway-building has once 
more been begun; iron and other mills have been reopened; 
employment has become more plentiful ; are rising ; and the 
result is that to carry on the volume of business there is needed a 
much larger circulation of coin and notes than was required a year 
ago. Add to all this, a little while ago the balance of indebtedness was 
decidedly against the United States, because the exports from that 
country had been less than usual. In the first half of the year 
there was therefore a ng shipment of gold to Europe. But 
perhaps the most powerful influence acting upon the market, 
next to the withdrawals of cash to move the crops, is the large 
accumulation of unemployed money in the Treasury. The United 
States Government does not lodge the taxes when received in a 
State bank, as our own Government does ; the money is all locked 
up in the lee agg, Toy is thus entirely withdrawn from employ- 
ment in trade. When the present Administration came into 
office there were general fears that the reserve of gold held to 
secure the circulation of greenbacks was becoming too small, and 


a policy was then adopted of strengthening in every way the 
surplus in the Treasury. In consequence, that us has 
become unusually large, and this, acting with all the other 


influences referred to, has made money extremely scarce and dear 
in New York. 

The rise in the value of money in New York immediately 
induced merchants and bankers to draw bills upon London by 
anticipation, By-and-bye the exports of wheat, maize, cotton, 
and other things will be very large, and those exports will of 
course have to be paid for in some form by Euro Knowing 
this, merchants and bankers have been drawing bills in antici- 

tion of the exports that will be made, and by means of this 

rawing of bills have been obtaining gold in London and Paris, 
In this way about a million and a quarter sterling, or perhaps 
somewhat more, has already been withdrawn from London and 
Paris, and, we believe, some also has been taken from sa 
burg. At the same time, as the stringency in the New 
money market was largely caused by the policy of the Govern- 
ment in accumulating a large unemployed cash surplus, the 
Government has made two large calls for bonds. It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that just before Congress broke up, 
Mr. Morrison introduced in the House of Representatives a reso- 
lution requiring the Government to apply over and above the 
mare | fund no less than ten millions of dollars every month in 
the redemption of debt. The resolution was not approved by the 
President, and failed, therefore, to become law ; but events have 
y shown that, whether Mr. Morrison’s Resolution went 

too far or not, he was unquestionably right in holding that the 
accumulation of cash in the had been pushed too far, 
Accordingly the Government has called in Three per Cent. bonds 
of the nominal value of ten millions of dollars, the interest to 
cease in the middle of September; and it has made a further call 
for bonds of the nominal value of fifteen millions of dollars, the 
interest in this case to cease on the ist of October. Thus the 
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calls already made for the redemption of debt, in consequence of 
the rise in the value of money in New York, will transfer from 
the Treasury to the money market within the next six weeks five 
millions sterling, It is expected that a third call will be made in 
a few days, also for Three ees Cent. bonds, amounting to the 
nominal value of fifteen ions of dollars. The probability 
appears to be that the readiness with which the Government has 
called in bonds for redemption, and thereby enabled the money 
market to obtain the funds it required, will put an end to 
the existing stringency, and that therefore there will be no sharp 
crisis in September. Usually it is in the month of September 
that the tightness of the money market occurs in New York. 
It is in that month that most of the great panics have oc- 
curred, and it is to meet the demands of that month usually 
that preparations are made, The combination of circumstances 
to which we have referred above has brought on the crisis 
fully a month early this year, and by so doing has unquestion- 
ably made it less serious. In the month of September the 
money markets of Europe are beginning to feel the autumnal de- 
mands of Europe itself, and Europe is therefore less prepared to 
respond to the demands of the United States. Besides, if the 
Treasury had gone on hoarding a large surplus, it would have been 
difficult to relieve the market with the ition that would 
have been necessary had the crisis not come till the latter part of 
September. As it is, the Treasury will pay out pam bp ery 
five millions sterling in either coin or notes, as ma required, 
and if the general expectation is fulfilled and a further call is 
issued immediately, the amount so paid out may be increased by 
three or four millions. Then there is the gold that has already 
been shipped from Europe to the United States, and in the latter 
part of September it is anticipated that, the harvest paving been 
considerably earlier than usual this year, money will be flowing 
back to New York from the earlier districts, An accident, of 
course, may upset all calculations, or the effects of the Bulgarian 
revolution may be felt in New York as well as in soge but 
the probability undoubtedly seems to be just now that the gold ship- 
ments will not become large, and, if this be so, the pressure upon 
the London money market will not be serious. The Bank of Eng- 
land reserve at present is only 12,222,000/., and within the next 
six or seven weeks the usual autumnal drain will lower it by from 
three to five millions. Without any unusual demands, then, the pro- 
bability is that by the first week in October the reserve will be down 
to about eight millions sterling. This clearly is entirely inadequate to 
the requirements of the case. If, therefore, the gold shipments to the 
United States should become large, the value of money in London 
will immediately and rapidly rise; and if the shipments went on 
nevertheless we might see a monetary crisis in a very short space 
of time. The promptitude, then, with which the American Trea- 
sury has called in bonds for redemption is very gratifying, as not 
only does it relieve the pressure upon trade in the United States 
itself, but it also relieves this market from what might become an 
exceedingly embarrassing situation. 

Although, then, the situation looks less serious than it did a 
few days ago, it is yet to be borne in mind that demands may 
come upon this market from many other quarters besides New 
York. London has become in a measure the clearing-house 
and banking centre of the world. The trade of most countries is 
ultimately settled in London, and, therefore, wherever gold is 
needed, the demand in the first place is sure to be felt in London. 
Now there are apprehensions that the value of money may rise so 
considerably in Australia itself that even Australia may take gold 
from us instead of sending it to us; while in the present state of 
the Continent an accident may at any moment give rise to a 
crisis. Lastly, in South America, Egypt, and elsewhere, demands 
are sure to arise from time to time. On the other hand, there is 
exceedingly little — of obtaining much gold. New 


permits the Bank to make payments 
either in gold or in silver, and it is very ey refusing 
taly there 


bility does not seem 
here is raised considerably, and the profit upon the trans- 
ion becomes ,» much gold will be drawn from any 
part of the Continent. Under these circumstances it 
extremely unwise of the Directors of the Bank of England not 
to have taken measures earlier to protect theirreserve. When the 
gold shipments began last week, it would have been wise to have 
up the rate at once to 3 cent. The outside market was 
wack have been prepared to second its 
efforts ; and at any rate the Bank would not have been in a worse 
ition with the rate at 3 per cent. than it was before. But, 
in truth, the Directors appear to have missed many opportunities 


political outlook in Europe become graver than it is at present, 
the decrease in the reserve which always takes place throughout 
September and October thee. Clty hand 

falls to eight millions, or possibly under, if 
untoward should happen, the consequences might be 
It was impolitic, to say least, on the part of the 


Directors to have allowed matters to come to this. No doubt it 
would have cost money to have strengthened the reserve; but 
there were times during the past nine or ten months when the 
cost would have been slight and the effect would have been 
great had the necessary decision been forthcoming. Their action 
on Thursday in raising their rate of discount to 3$ per cent. was 
undoubtedly wise, and we hope that it indicates an intention to 
retrieve past mistakes by adopting such conduct as will promptly 
strengthen the reserve. 


THE COAST BRIGADE, 


Slag question of coast defence, so well to the front in all Con- 

tinental countries with vulnerable seaboards, shows signs, we 
are glad to see, of being at last ized as a “question of the 
day” in England also. At last some of the rs persistently 
pointed out by men who know their paramount importance to a 
country so peculiarly situated, from a military point of view, as 
our own, seem about to attract official attention. In any case, 
last week’s operations at Milford Haven, which, as we were care~ 
fully told—indeed in certain passages the proviso seems to have 
been carried out to the letter—were less intended as trials of skill 


than as experiments under typical conditions, may be looked upon | 


as foreshadowing the adoption of some regular scheme of coast’ 
protection. There wasa deal of make-believe in the recent experi- 
ments, and perhaps the mere practical lessons learnt under such 
artificial and improbable circumstances are not of immense value, 
This, however, the chief umpire’s report will show. But the last 
pyrotechnic display, which, unlike previous experimental attacks on 
minefields and obstructions, brought together representatives of 
almost every available defensive force of the kingdom, may have 
the happy effect at least of giving a healthy fillip to the much- 
talked-of but apparently still incoherent Coast Brigade. Perhaps 
we may now hope to hear of some definite steps being taken to 
carry out some of the recommendations of Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee in 1882, or the more recent ones of Admiral Hamilton con- 
cerning our principal harbours and other vulnerable points, and 
that a really practical scheme of systematic defence will be elabor- 
ated by the iene Department. 

When this is done it may without exaggeration be asserted 
that the value of our home forces—taking the bulk of them 
to be auxiliaries—will be more than doubled. At present the 
most ardent admirer of the “citizen soldiers,’ or even our “old 
constitutional force,” can only look on them, with their neces- 
sarily very loose organization, as excellent material for an army, 
but hardly as ready to take the field on short notice. Within 
reasonable time, however, and especially if some of those admir- 
able schemes suggested by General Hamley in his paper on “ The 
Employment of Volunteers in Time of War,” were carried out, 
there is little doubt that they would be able stoutly to meet an 
enemy treading English soil, The greatest guarantee that this 
reasonable time for preparation would be afforded lies in security 
against the coup de main, the attempt of which would undoubtedly 
inaugurate the campaign. “ Hostilities without declaration of 
war” are the fashion, and in our days of rapid communication 

uestionably too advantageous to the aggressor to lose favour. 

he s tion of ible invasion is one which excites in 
Britons of the old school little else than derision ; but among those- 
of our soldiers and sailors whose opinion is worth having, that 
most vital branch of national insurance, home defence, is a pretty 
constant source of preoccupation. Two men who can hardly be 
said to ride the same hobbies, Lord Wolseley and Sir Fdward 
Hamley, have more than once found the subject worthy of their 
pen and their oratory. The traditions of this country, however, 
seem to require persistent agitation and endless controversies to 
induce the powers that be to take into serious consideration 
matters of really urgent interest. The necessity of adequate pro- 
tection for our sea against a sudden descent, which, even 
if it did not herald a successful invasion, would im any case 
throw the country into a disastrous state of confusion, is a 
theme that has been expounded with every variety of treat- 
ment by aces | competent men. The whole question was never 
better threshed out than in Sir CO, Nugent's papers on “ Imperial 
Defences” and in the lengthy discussions which followed it in 
1884 at the United Service Institution. Of late it has again been 
taken up, in greater earnest if possible, and the bulk of the last 
number of the Journal is devoted to essays on this momentous 
we Colburn’s Magazine likewise sounds its note of alarm. 
hat answer can be given to Colonel Knollys’s pregnant question, 
Are we ready? All that can be said thus far is that the thin end 
of the wedge has at length been inserted by the repeated efforts of 
a few unrelenting workers into the organization which supinely 
allows the endless military resources of this country to remain 
imperfectly utilized. We have the men in plenty; properly 
organized and distributed, adequately supplied with some of the 


tion at close or long range have done much, as many .aver, to 


ow numerically small forces, by the judicious utilization of 
stored cnengy Hl the multiplying powers of machinery, to offer 
efficient local resistance. It is, no doubt, a practi indis- 
putable fact that there is no fortified place which cannot be 
taken by a suitable expenditure of time and material, and 
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that Australia before long may do the same. From Russia we | 
never get much gold, and the chance of getting eny just now 
is exceedingly slight. The Bank of France 3 an’ immense | 
amount of the metal; but then the Bank of France appears | | 
determined to with none of it. The bimetallic system | 
| 
is more possibility, no doubt, of obtaining gold; but the proba- | 
| | 
| 
warlike miterial which we are able to manufacture so freely for 
foreign Powers, they would be more than equal to their task. If 
during the past year when they might have acted with effect on | all the latter-day improvements in the art of scientific destruc- 
the market and strengthened their own position. Should the ee 
equa 1zéeé 16 chances Of naval engagements, they aiso appl 
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cent experiments, including the last at Milford Haven, tend to 
show that the same is true concerning the attack of harbour and 
coast works. In this respect all that the development of sea 
defence by submarine mine and torpedo has done is to oblige the 
enemy to have recourse to siege operations for the prelimin 
of obstructions. But this obligation, entailing time, 1s 
all important to the defenders, to whom every day gained is of 
incalculable value for collecting and marshalling his forces under 
conditions of efficiency. There is a real embarras de richesses in 
scientific means for harassing disembarkation, all of which require 
for their management but few determined and intelligent men. 
The submarine mine, which even unconditionally admitting the 
theory that a cautious and skilful commander can circumvent it, 
will always have sufficient terrors to prevent a dashing descent. The 
locomotive torpedo, which, although the brilliant French theories 
about its overwhelming importance on the high seas have not been 
ae by late trials, remains of as great value as ever for coast 
fence. The various types of automatic controllable torpedoes, 
submarine vessels, o-shell guns, which, whenever their rela- 
tive merits have been decided upon, will undoubtedly play a more 
efficient part in local defence, where the waters are familiar tc the 
crews manceuvring them, than in attack ; and finally, the machine 
and quick-firing guns, which, although destined of course to tell 
on both sides, must prove more fatal to disembarking parties than 
to the defenders under cover. 

Even without - extraordinary increase in the various esta- 
blishments, it would be easy so to organize, distribute, and con- 
nect together all the defensive elements we possess on our sea- 
board as to enable them, if freely supplied with the requisite 
stores, to perform in reality some of the many duties they are 
theoreticall ly supposed equal to. This might be obtained by 

ual conversion of all the available auxiliary forces appertain- 

to coast districts into definite coast battalions, batteries, and 
su e ee. Up to now, however, all that has 
been done, and that in a very desultory way, is the conversion 
of the Hampshire Militia and a few companies of Engineer 
Volunteers on the East and West coasts into submarine miners. 
They were found capable of doing good work. The London 
Brigade of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers have also been at 
last allowed some instruction in torpedo warfare. This is some- 
thing, but en en in comparison with the broad and excellent 
scheme of embodying a suitable number of regulars and reserves 
with local coastguards and auxiliaries into a more or less inde- 
pendent body with well-defined and understood duties, well sup- 
plied with all requisite matériel and ammunition. For this we 
take to be the general idea of the Coast Brigade. It would 
afford, in case of necessity, a trustworthy first line which would 
set the navy free for independent offensive manceuvres whilst the 
nation in arms mustered and prepared for prolonged action. When 
this scheme is set going, a step will have at last been taken to- 
wards a working organization of our motley forces more fruitful, 
if less imposing on paper, than the unpopular and utterly useless 
territorial classification which once formed the basis of such fond 


A BULGARIAN APPEAL. 


STATESMEN professed from the lands of the West, 
Ye to whom not a move on the board can be strange, 

skilled, as I hear, your light vessels to steer 

*Mid the shallows and rocks of political change ; 
An appeal to that skill you can hardly take ill, 

Any tiro the aid of the expert may pray ; 
And I think ’twould be nice if you gave some advice 

To a simple Bulgarian Vicar of Bray. 


‘There is none who less cares for our public affairs, 
Or to whom it less matters who’s in and who’s out ; 
‘There is none, I aver, who ’d more warmly prefer 
With the crowd which is patel the largest to shout. 
But the course of events such a puzzle presents 
That I turn to more ripe politicians and sey 
‘O ye statesmen professed from the lands of the West, 
Do advise a Bulgarian Vicar of Bray! 


Last Sunday I rose from my couch of repose, 
An adherent attached of our excellent Prince, 
And I wished him long life, and all triumph in strife— 
But I never have ventured to wish it him since. 
For I heard before noon (not a minute too soon) 
That the Prince had been kidnapped and sprited away, 
And that homage was due to a Government new 
From a prudent Bulgarian Vicar of Bray. 
‘My allegiance I give, and I shout my “ Long live” 
For our Clement and Zankoff, that patriot pair ; 
Nay, and more, if you please, I go down on m 
To the Russian who kindly the affair ; 
For the space of two days I am loud in the praise 
Of the Czar, our Deliv’rer, our strength, and our stay. 
Do you think me to blame if I thought it the game 
Of @ canny Bulgarian Vicar of Bray? 
Bat Tuesday arrived, and I scarce had contrived 
To assure my position with Zankoff and Co., 


Now I beg of you just to conceive my disgust, 
My profound disappointment, my utter dismay— 
O ye statesmen professed, could I ever have guessed, 
!—a simple Bulgarian Vicar of Bray ? 


But however that be, I'll be shot if I see ‘ 
Who will probably win and aegneily won't, 
T'll be shot if I do, thoagh it’s equally true 
That it’s quite on the cards I'll be shot if I don’t. 
I might substitute Blank for the syllable “ Zank ” 
(For we're all of us “ off”), and for “ Blank-off ” hooray, 
Till events should decree with what letters ’twould be 
Best prefixed by Bulgarian Vicars of Bray. 


Tirnéva, indeed! I am sorely in need 
Of some formula loyal as handy as that 
Which an Englishman friend was so kind as to send 
Superscribed: “ Once a day—for the use of the rat.” 
God bless our ruler and supreme commander, 
God bless—no harm in blessing— Alexander. 
But Alexander? Is he Prince or Czar ? 
God bless us all! how curious you are ! 
But, however discreet, such a form may not meet 
The occurrence of two revolutions a day, 
Which is lively enough to be sensibly rough 
On a quiet Bulgarian Vicar of Bray. 


Then, O statesmen professed—though indeed in the West 
Revolutions allow you, they tell me, a week 
Or a fortnight of grace for a right-about-face— 
Yet, O Harcourt, or thou, Campbell-Bannerman, speak ! 
Assist, for you can, an unfortunate man, 
Teach, teach him salvation, and show him the way, 
And you'll go to your rest everlastingly blessed 
By a grateful Bulgarian Vicar of Bray. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF W. 8S. JEVONS.* 


O far as the editor’s share in the volume before us is concerned, 
it may be described as a most unpretending memoir of a most 

unpretentious man. Mrs. Jevons has not only all but effaced her- 
self from her record of a life of which she shared the most success- 
ful and, as is obvious, the happiest years, but she has resisted the 
temptation of converting a biography into an expanded collection 
of testimonials, and has even as a rule us the pains of 
perusing the opinions of her husband's friends and correspondents 
on the questions which his mind, This reserve is not only 
in itself worthy of approval, but seems peculiarly appropriate to 
the subject of the book. The late Professor Jevons, though his life 
was in plain truth a sustained self-sacrifice to his lofty conception of 
duty, and though the unalloyed simplicity of his character endeared 
bim to all who really knew him, was a man not merely self- 
centred, as the phrase is, but quite exceptionally self-absorbed. In 
his latest years domestic contentment, and to some extent the 
inevitable consequences of a reputation acquired after long soli 
endeavour with almost startling suddenness, enabled or obliged 
him to come a little out of himself; but in his youth and earli 
manhood he was always assaying his own powers, and meditating 
on his own future. Yet all this time he was nearly as absolutely 
devoid of vanity, and almost as little prone to self-delusion, as it is 
possible for any of us moderns to be since Petrarch first taught us 
to confess to ourselves or others the “ conflict of our cares.” Even as 
a boy, he was innocent of all thought or wish of merely su i 
others ; and at the age of seventeen he had laid out a plan of life and 
work which to “ = a transition to 
literary studies, i istory, though always keeping uw; 
his scientific knowledge, till he should be a man of 
twenty-three.” At twenty he found that he had been going 
through a voluntary succession of favourite physical sciences pretty 
well from the time to which he could carry back his me ; 
but even before that date he had apprised his cousin, now Si 
Henry Roscoe, that he “intended exchanging the physical for the 
moral and logical sciences, in which his forte would really be 
found to lie.” He never actually took up logic as a study till his 
twenty-eighth year, some little time after his return to England 
from Australia; but he had pre himself for the attempt with 
the consciousness with which other men prepare ves for a 
step involving a change of life or habits. But he observed his 
intellectual gifts and qualities as carefully as he noted his ap 
cation or use of them. Asa lad of seventeen he was sceptical as 
to the existence of an essential distinction between cleverness in 
doing a thing and the expenditure of sufficient trouble on doing 
it; and four years later had so far on the wa: 
towards a celebrated definition of genius as to begin to thi 
himself rather more clever than he had expected, “ yet Ican never 
think but that other people could do just as much as I do if they 
only took the trouble.” Gradually he came to understand that 
the habits of indefatigable observation, painstaking record, and 
careful comparison combination in his hands become a 


‘When the army pronounced, and the rebels were trounced, 
"And Zankoff and Clement got notice to go. 


* Letters and Journa's of W. Stanley Jevons, Edited his Wife. 
Macmillan & Co, 1886. 
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talent that had multiplied itself; to believe that his insight into 
the foundations and nature of the knowledge of man had attained 
toa ter depth than that of most other writers; and to feel 
that his own “ whole second nature consisted of one wish, or one 
intention, namely, to be a powerful good in the world.” On the 
other hand, he never failed to notice what seemed to him his defects, 
that is, not only his want of oratorical ability or of that sociable 
vivacity which in his later years he so frankly admired in others, but 
the comparative slackness of his interest in literature proper, which 
in his later years was considerably quickened. Of music, on the 
other hand, he was nothing short of a devotee; and there is 
something pathetic in the eagerness with which he sought to 
satisfy his cravings for this art when a youthful exile in Australia. 
Thus the earlier part of this volume, with its numerous intro- 
spective memoranda and confidential communings in letters with 
his near relatives or with himself in his journal, bas that kind of 
fascination which belongs to all genuine confessions, whether they 
be of an intellectual or of a moral kind. Adventures by flood or 
field will not be looked for in these pages, though Mr. Jevons was 
an excellent marksman and an enthusiast in more than one athletic 
exercise, and though he managed to travel round the world 
between the times of his going through the earlier and the later 
examinations of his cher London University. How this 
came ag is perhaps not the least characteristic passage of his 


phy. 
illiam Stanley Jevons was born at Liverpool in 1835, of a 

family which on etymological grounds he, no doubt correctly, 
held to be of Welsh origin. In after years, on coming home from 
New South Wales, he frankly confessed that the return from the 
newness of a colony had given him almost an exaggerated taste 
for the antique, and in consequence he became rather keen about 
remoter traces of his ancestry. For Mr. Galton’s , how- 
ever, it is sufficient to note that the mother of Stanley evons was 
a daughter of the celebrated William Roscoe, a table of whose 
descendants would certainly fill a distinguished page in any hand- 
book of comparative genealogy. His father, though unfortunate 
in business, seems to have been a man of excellent sense; and 
both before and after his death the members of his family aoe 
together as closely as circumstances permitted, devotedly attach 
to one another in good times as in ill. Without the loyal affection 
of Stanley's elder sister in particular, whom their mother's early 
death left to fill her place, the most interesting of the mate- 
rials for this memoir would never have been preserved. A tone 
of simple piety seems to have prevailed in the family, from the 
influence of which its most distinguished member, even in his 
most speculative moods, never sought to disengage himself. He 
held no very definite creed, even in his last years, when, in a frag- 
ment of his contemplated “Tenth Bridgewater Treatise,” he de- 
clared that “he believed in more revelation than any narrow 
Ohristian doctrinaire.” As this fragment shows, his religious ideas 
were both aspiring and humble, and imbued with a humane warmth 
which cannot be described as other than wohlthuend. Indeed, in 
one of his earlier letters he innocently writes, as many a true- 
hearted man before him has written or thought, of the community 
in which he was born and bred :—“ If I may call myself a Uni- 
tarian, it is for this one reason, that of all sects I believe they 
alone are charitably disposed towards others.” It is perhaps hardly 
less characteristic of the intellectual atmosphere he had breathed 
from his earliest years than of the love of system which was part 
of his nature that, in the sixteenth year of his age, the Gospels 
seemed to him “ worth more than reading; they were worth ana- 
lysing and making into a rigorous history of Christ.” This he 
accordingly undertook to put in train; “but, altogether a 
from any difficulties which older persons might meet, I found the 
task v lexing for my then powers.” 

At this time he was « pupil at University College School, 
whence, a year later, he passed into the College itself, thus identi- 

ing himself with the system of the University of London, to 
which he remained attached with pathetic loyalty through the 
whole of his career. Partly, no doubt, this devotion explains 
itself from his belief in the examination system in general, which 
he defended with much spirit in the preface to one of his latest 
and most widely circulated books, the Lessons in Logic. 
But it was also ly due to the conservatism which in him was 
antithetically mixed with an ardent desire for progress and reform, 
When, in after years, the Col at Manchester with which he 
chad become connected as a professor conceived the audacious idea 
of emancipating itself from Burlington House, he shook his 
head more in sorrow than in anger, and had nothing but wary 
criticism to contribute to a scheme of which inopportune temerity 
was certainly not one of the distinctive features. A more striking 
tribute, however, to the system of which the many-sidedness was 
thoroughly congenial to him, while no student has ever been 
better qualified than he for supplementing its defects on his own 
account, was his coming to it from the other side of the 
world, In 1854, when he was oly sightioms yore of age and in 
the middle of hte London University course, he accepted—much 
against the grain, and only from a sense of duty towards his 
father and his family—the appointment of assayer to the new 
Mint at Sydney. Here he spent the next five years of his life, 
doing much hard work in his office, and not a little outside it, 
more especially in connexion with og ge which was at 
this time the chosen science among those which he in vices 
cultivated ; from August 1856 to June 1858 he charged himself 
with sending up weekly meteorological reports to the Empire 
newspaper, and his observations were subsequently made use of 


by the Government in compiling an account of the meteorol 
New South Wales. In addition he read much, and reflec 
more, on subjects of mental and moral philosophy, and refreshed 
himself, not by the pleasures of society, which, on the whole, he 
consistently shunned, but by such music as was within his reach, 
and by occasional excursions which culminated, at the close of his 
banishment, in an overland journey to Melbourne. For as a 
banishment he regarded his life in Australia, of which his ac- 
counts are distinct and lifelike, and will be interesting to readers 
whose palates have not been spoilt by more highly-seasoned de- 
scriptions of Greater, or Oceanic, Britain. Before by his own 
choice Stanley Jevons left Australia, he received and declined 
offers which would, according to every reasonable calculation, have 
enabled him to make his fortune there; and in relinquishing 
his Government situation he sacrificed a comfortable competence. 
But his mind was made up. He had, as he simply told his sister, 
no love for money, no love of an easy life, and no love of “an 
ordinary consequential position.” What he was interested in was 
the completion of his intellectual training, without which he 
could not accomplish what he felt it was in him to accomplish. 
Thus, after a journey home by way of South America and the 
United States, about which he characteristically took his time as 
if the days of struggle had been quite over for him, he settled 
down in the latter part of 1859 with his sisters in lodgings at 
Paddington, and resumed his classes at University College in 
company with a favourite younger brother. 

So far as can be collected from his letters, Stanley Jevons had at 
this time (he was now in his twenty-fifth year) no more definite plan 
of life than that he would take his B.A. degree, and after doing 
this earn enough money by writing and teaching to take his M.A. 
in due course. In connexion with the former pu he had the 
satisfaction of learning “ more and more to adore De Morgan asan 
unfathomable fund of mathematics”; for the M.A. degree he chose 
the subjects of political economy and mental philosophy, to which 
he had resolved in the long run to devote himself. When Mr. 
Henry Roscoe, whose kindly interest in his self-consistent kinsman 
seems never to have relaxed, asked him how he meant to get his 
bread, he thought this “ perhaps quite a pertinent question.” His 
determination is all the more aamantallp since, as already ob- 
served, he had begun his logical studies very late; but he main- 
tained that his early scientific work, from his boyish pursuit of 
botany onwards, had been the best of logical exercises. Thus so 
far as the training of his mind was concerned his anticipation 
proved correct, that his Australian exile, by breaking his college 
course and giving him time to mature his powers before putting 
them to a serious strain, had stood him in ~~ stead. te ulti- 
mately closed his career in connexion with London University 
by gaining its most coveted recognition of merit (the M.A. gold 
medal). By this time, besides publishing a series of statistical 
diagrams, he had already put forth a pamphlet on the gold ques- 
tion, and was brooding over that theory of political economy which 
was afterwards to be the subject of one of tis principal works. In 
the meantime, however, the question which he had so long waived 
aside to press upon him, and he actually entertained a 
scheme of becoming a sort of general literary agent, who should 
undertake for a fixed fee to investigate at the British Museum any 
subject in response to anybody's commission. From this doom 
(against which he would perhaps in any case have himself revolted 
before long) he was preserved by his kindly cousin, through whose 
intervention he in 1863 obtained the appointment of tutor at 
Owens 

Owens ege at that time only begun to display its 
“ dilatancy,” if we may make bold to use a term recent! applied 
by one of its professors fo a force which he claims to hese dis- 
covered in the physical world. But the College was under very 
quick- sighted guidance, and there can be no doubt that a strong 
attempt would have been made permanently to secure Stanley 
Jevons for a suitable college professorship, even had he not duri 
his tutorial year suddenly awoke to find himself on the high 
to fame. His book on the Coal Question, published in April 1865, 
was avowedly based on no original researches, and drew no novel 
conclusions, but it was forcible—in the opinion of many unanswer- 
able—and it was well-timed. Towards the close of the year a 
foretaste of the laudes a laudato awaiting him reached the author 
in the shape of a warmly commendatory letter from Sir John 
Herschel, of whom Mr. Jevons declared that he “ should perhaps, 
of all scientific men in the world, select him as the most competent 
judge of the subject as a whole.” Early in March 1866 Mr. 

millan, the publisher, forwarded a letter from Mr. Gladstone 
(then Chancellor of the Exchequer), which described the book as 
masterly ; and soon afterwards both Mr. John Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Gladstone drew marked attention to it in Parliament, support- 
ing by its conclusions the financial policy which the former recom- 
mended and the other and more responsible statesman was 
obviously inclined to some extent to adopt. It is not wonderful 
that Mr. Jeyons should have thought the reassurance which thus 
came to him providential, for he had been suffering from serious 
depression, and only the day before he received the welcome letter 
his recovery of a calm and steadfast frame of mind had seemed to 
him an encouragement from above. It is difficult to read without 
emotion these passages in his journal, wholly devoid as they are 
of either affectation or vanity. On the 4th o' he wrote :— 
“ The highest success that I feel I can worship is that of adhering 
to one’s aims, and risking all.” By the following morning he knew 
that even to those who are true to ves success, or at least 
the fair promise of success, is not always denied, 
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Soon afterwards Mr. Jevons was appointed Professor of Logic 
and Political Economy at Owens College, where from first to last 
he never made an enemy, and where he was always honoured by 
both professors and students with that special kind of affection 
which colleges and universities usually reserve for those among 
their members of whom they pride themselves on being proud. 
And for a time he seemed identified with the rapid advance of the 
College which he adorned. But though, in addition to the merits 
of his matter he was beyond all doubt a clear and even impressive 
lecturer, he never could overcome his aversion to public speaking 
or lecturing of any kind; and, though every effort was made to 
retain him at Manchester, he finally resigned his chair there in 
1876, after holding it for ten years, in order to assume the lighter 
duties of Professor of Political Economy at his own Alma Mater, 
University College, London. Even this post, however, proved too 
onerous, as his literary work indefinitely increased and his strength 
in some degree diminished ; and in the autumn of 1880 he made 
himself wholly free to lead a life of study and authorship. Not 
long after his appointment to the Manchester omen | he had 
married; and, with a young family growing up around him of 
which he was very fond, it seemed as if he was destined to spend 
many 8 happy year in his green retreat at Hampstead, adding 
achievement upon achievement to the works which had already 
gained him a European reputation. For, in truth, the history of 
the last sixteen years of his life had been the history of his 
books, of which a notice of a purely personal memoir is not 
the occasion to speak. For the same reason we refrain from 
touching on his campaigns as a controversialist, campaigns into 
which certainly entered with no light heart, as he carried 
them on with no faltering resolution. The strain upon him 
was only relieved by holiday journeys, more especially to Norway, 
which he usually contrived very heartily to enjoy, and by short 
excursions in England, which in his last years he found a salutary 

. Towards the close of 1880 he wrote to a friend that 
the pressure of literary work left him no spare energy what- 
ever. “Besides the Logical Evercises just finished, I have a large 
treatise in political economy in full progress, a bibliography of 

ic in hand, the analysis of Mill's philosophy on my mind,a 
student's edition of the Wealth of Nations in preparation, besides 
@ new edition or two, and various minor articles and things of | 
that sort.” By the summer of 1881 his list of literary engage- 
ments had increased, and after absolving one of these, he told his 
brother he hoped “to have a clear fling at his large Political 
Economy.” It was in the midst of such an activity as this that 
an sonhdent, awful in its suddenness, eee an end to his life. On 
as 13, 1881, he was drowned when bathing in the sea at 
Galley Hill, Bulverhythe, near Hastings. 

The day has probably not yet arrived for the place of Stanley 
Jevons among economists, logicians, and thinkers on social pro- 
blems to be definitively determined. But the editor of his Letters 
and Journals has done well in losing no time before making them 

blic. To students, at all events, they will teach a lesson which 
is above systems and methods, inasmuch as it possesses the 

ighest of all interests—a moral interest. The earlier part of this 

ume tells with perfect ee repr. and naturalness the story of a 
young man possessed both of a self-knowledge perfect enough to 
deserve the name of wisdom, and of a self-reliance which might 
seem to have defied the dispensations of Providence, had it not 
been tempered by a humility such as after all constitutes the most 
genuine homage to the fact of the existence of a Higher Power. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


PEAKING in the interests of those who read novels for 
mental recreation, it is much to be deplored that authors 
should select as subjects exe political problems, Some latter- 
day novels are grievously diverted from their natural aim and end. 
They are treated as pamphlets, made vehicles for the propagation 
of views. Religions, philosophies, and reforms are preached in 
them. Their authors are so very much in earnest that they forget 
that the primary object of novel-writing is to amuse. This is as 
unpardonable a neglect of initial duty as it would be for pretty 
women to go about regardless of whether they look pretty. The 
latter is, however, an offence happily of rare occurrence. The 
author of Norah Moriarty has had but one object in his mind in 
composing his story—to reveal the iniquities of the National 
ein Ireland. He warns us in the first sentences of his pro- 
logue that “ Ireland” and “ coercion” are to be his burthen. ‘The 
“coercion” we soon find is to be taken as much out of the 
commonly received meaning as applied to Ireland as that of the 
ner of war who would neither consent to join the victorious 
army nor allow his captor to do so. It is not the coercion of 
Government to make people keep the law, but the coercion of a 
Society to prevent people obeying it. Mr. Amos Reade writes 
from strong conviction and stronger feeling. He writes with power 
and fluency. He grasps the situation effectively from his po int of 
view. But his is necessarily a polemical novel. The Earl of 
Blankshire has spent a long, selfish, useless life on the income of 
his Irish estates. His agent was his brother. “ Without a second 


‘* Norah Moriarty Revelations of Modern Trish Life. By Amos 
2 vols. snd Londoe: Blackwood Seas 1886. 
‘Vendetta! or, The Story of One Forgotten By Marie Corelli. 3 vols. 


thought this agent took from the tenants what money was =| 
for the present exigencies of the Earl’s state or his own plea~ \ 
sures.” Gerald Fitzgerald died (not by a bullet), and was suc- 
ceeded by agents more or less awake to interests other than their 
master’s or their own. At length arrived the time of the Irish 
Land Bill, and the tranquillity of the Blankshire' estates was at an 
end, “Strangers audaciously accused Irish landlords of being 
avaricious, careless of the people’s welfare, greedy of their own 
luxuries.” The Land Bill “decided individual claims, ignori 
sentiment, and thus loosened those bonds of mutual will 
which had hitherto linked man to man.” The National League 
formed itself out of the remnants of all sorts of former Secret 
Societies, and became an openly coercive power. Terrible dangers- 
threaten and overtake the Fitzgerald family, and the constancy 
and fidelity of the peasant Norah Moriarty alone save it from 
extinction. The story is unlightened by Irish humour or by 
any of the more cheerful elements which enter into most human 
conflict. It has all the bitterness of a grim family feud. But its 
power and interest are undeniable. 

Vendetta! is what Mrs. Gamp would have called a “ gashly” 
romance. The writer, Miss Marie Corelli, says it isnot a romance. 
She says its “ chief incidents are founded on an actual occurrence 
which took place in Naples during the last scathing visitation of 
the cholera in 1884.” They are none the less “gashly” on that 
account. The story is narrated by the unfortunate Count Fabio 
Romani, who might have borrowed the pathetic utterance of the 
meat-jack immortalized by the Poet, “ Once I was hap-hap-happy ; 
now | am miz-rable.” Count Fabio was young, handsome, wea ~ 
and of good repute. He was lord of himself and of a beautiful 
young wife; and the pair had not only a pretty little daughter, 

ut that more risky domestic possession, a male bosom friend. Count 
Fabio is snatched away by an attack of cholera, and is buried with 
rapidity—objectionable, but not unusual, during epidemics in hot 
climates. He comes to life in the family tomb. The Romani 
vault is airy and spacious. It contains owls, bats, lizards, and 
an awful “ Thing!” which bites and clings. “A winged, 
clammy, breathing horror!” The vault holds also an enormous 
chest crammed full of jewels, millions of money in paper, 
stuffed full of gold coins, and other priceless articles, all of 
which the reader cannot help thinking were dearly purchased 
at the cost of the Thing’s society, even for ten minutes. How- 
ever, Count Fabio is very complacent about it, though well 
aware that the Thing had as much claim to the property as 
he had. In point of fact the property has been temporarily 
placed in the vault by an eminent brigand of Palermo. Fabio 
escapes from his tomb, after terrible experiences, only to tind worse 
things awaiting him at home. The twelve-hours’-old widow is 
languishing in the arms of the bosom friend, and their conversation 
overheard in an avenue of ilex and orange trees reveals their 
treachery of long standing and their exultation at the “ removal ” 
of the husband. Hence the “ Vendetta.” Fabio, like Edmond 
Dantes, has undergone physical changes in his violent anguish of 
body and mind which conceal his identity, and the buried treasure 
enables him to contrive a gorgeous revenge. He kills his rival in 
a duel; but his punishment of the false wife is more elaborate and 
dramatic. He marries her a second time in the disguise of the 
millionaire Count Cesare Oliva, and introduces her on the 
evening of the wedding to the “Thing /” in the vault. This fear- 
some tale breathes throughout denunciation of Italian immorality,. 
but spares some asides for that of England, which is worse, inas- 
much as it is more hypocritical. “ England is running a neck-and- 
neck race with other less h itical nations in pursuit of social 
vice, . . . . and the worst of it is that, her nature being prosaic, 
there will be no redeeming to cast a glamour about her.” In 
the midst of the sustained melodramatic tension of the style 
comes now and then a comic touch, not intended. The uis 
d’Avencourt, “a punctilious man,” who “ knew how to steer clear 
of a delicate subject,” thus gracefully congratulates his friend 
Fabio on his ae marriage :— A la bonheur! I wish you 
joy with all my heart! A minuit, tous les chats sont gris! You 
are the best judge of your own happiness! ” 
Mrs, Annie Edwardes’s little one-volume novel is a good 
shillingsworth of its kind. The flavours are mixed, There isa 
fair dose of the mixture according to Ouida, a small allowance 
of M. Octave Feuillet, a situation from a once popular play, and a 
phrase or two from Mr. Henry James. The whole is stirred w 
with a sufficient amount of the author's own lively fancies, 
skilfully blended into a compact novelette. The hand of the 
author of Archie Lovell does not lay aside its cunning even for 
trifling tasks such as A Playwrtght’s Daughter. 


THE FRESH-WATER FISHES OF EUROPE.* 


HE book before us, taeck Eighe of the Fresh-water Fishes of 
Europe, is a work of much higher pretension than the ordinary 
workon “ Fish and Fishing,” and avery cursory glance at its contents 
is sufficient to assure us that we have here a volume not only of 
unusual interest, but also of considerable scientific value: It isa 
careful and exhaustive classification of all European fresh-water 
fishes, written by an accomplished naturalist, who has availed bim-. 
self of the latest and most trustworthy information at his com~-’ 
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mand; and, though his work is founded on the almost herculean 
labours of those who, like Dr. Giinther, have made this very diffi- 
cult classification te pe study, he has op some minor points 
wentured to be original, and has not hesitated to ress his 
inion where he has seen reason to disagree, availing himself of 
writings of every authority of eminence, not omitting the 
ial and. scholarly Prose Zalieutics of the late Dr. Badham, a 
work far two little known, and now, we believe, and for some time 
past, out of print. 
_ Ornithologists are painfully aware of the almost insuperable 
difficulties which attend every attempt to establish an accurate 
classification of the feathered tribes; the differences of structure 
which characterize the types of fishes: exhibit no less variability. 
There are rarely, as Mr. Seeley remarks, broad lines of demarcation 
in Nature, and if such exist we may believe that intermediate 
‘types have formerly existed upon the earth, now only to be dis- 
covered in a fossilized condition, since in a living form they have 
entirely disap Hence, he adds, whenever an assemblage of 
Species can united by common characters, and similarly 
separated from other fishes, they constitute a genus which may 
comprise one species or a hundred. It is when the species of a 
genus are to be distinguished that the serious work of classifica- 
tion commences, it being hardly possible to decide where a variety 
ends and a species begins. 

There are lecal races of many fishes which, under the changed conditions 
‘of physical geography, which from time to time affect the distribution of 
life upon the earth, have become isolated from the rest of the race, so as to 
live on table-lands, or low plains, in cold mountain lakes, or in shallow 
swamps, in sluggish waters or in rapid torrents, and thus differently cir- 
cumstanced have developed into varieties distinguished by size, form, 
‘colour, and internal differences in the organs and proportions of the body. 
A genus like Salmo or Corregonus (of which the Powan and Pollan are 
British ish examples) shows a remarkable vitality under varied conditions in 
the evolutien of specific characters; but these variations are for the most 

so small, and so slightly differentiate from each other the forms they 
characterize, that it is open to us either to recognize that there is no clear 
distinction between such varieties and species or to make a definite demar- 
«ation and group the varieties together, by taking some character which 
they have in common as the basis for a species. Thus there are many 
kinds of Obarr, but we might easily group them together ; and in the same 
way the gradations between the trout which do not migrate would absorb 
a large number of types which have usually been regarded as species. 


- It is only necessary to refer to what Mr. Seeley has written 
= the sub-genus Salvelini, or Oharr, to see the pertinence of 
ese remarks, Of the thirteen varieties he enumerates, the 
peculiarities which one would rather expect to find persistent 
—such as the form of the operculum or gill covers, the num- 
‘ber of the vertebre, and more especially of the cecal appen- 
ae to show greatest marks of variation. It is the 
same in the genus Salmo, which, as Dr. Giinther has pointed out, 
present infinite variations from age, sex, development of the re- 
uctive organs, food, and the properties of the water they 
bit. The proportion, again, of the different parts of the body 
often vary so much as to render identification difficult, while the 
external characteristics on which fishermen as well as naturalists 
depend in separating species are always more or less inconstant. 
The outline of the operculum, regarded by Yarrell as an infallible 
distinction, and the variation in the position of the teeth and fins, 
though constantly quoted in works on angling as decisive of the 
three m?: salmon, bull-trout, and sea-trout, are by no means 
invariable ; in fact, Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, who is aps the 
best living authority on the subject, can only say that a com- 
parison between the characteristics he describes of these fish 
“ will probably enable the fisherman to distinguish them.” “The 
leading types of fresh-water fish are of course sufficiently cha- 
racteristic; the ion of spiny fins as in the wah, the 
absence of bony rays as in the burbot, the occurrence of an air- 
bladder as in the greater number of our fresh-water species, 
and the substitution of bony plates for scales as in the sturgeon, 
are distinctions which may readily be recognized ; the secondary 
characters which differentiate the varieties of these orders con- 
stitute the real difficulty in classification, and it is not too much 
to say that we know no writer who has encountered these diffi- 
culties more successfully than the author of this book, though 
the definitions he gives us are more frequently suggestive than 
absolute. 

At the same time there aro some passages in the work where 
criticism is permissible ; thus, speaking of the salmon, he says:— 
“In the sea the colours are bright, and the silver scales especially 
shining, but on entering fresh water all the tints become duller, 
and fish have occasionally been captured (the italics are our own) 
which have become brown or .” We know a fairly success- 
ful fisherman whose record last autumn gives the proportion of 
“red” and bright fish killed as seyen in sixteen—very nearly one- 
half. Again, Mr. Seeley speaks doubtfully, as many have done 
before him, as to whether salmon feed in fresh water, though, 
from the fact of their taking bait, he is led to believe they do. 
There is no question but that spent salmon as they return to the 
sea feed voraciously, and probably the protection afforded them, 
by forbidding the use of the gaff in the earlier weeks of the fishing 
season, is altogether a mistake, their after return to the rivers as 
clean fish in no way compensating for the destruction they have 
during their descent effected among the fry. Major Treherne 
(“ Badminton Library,” Salmon and Trout Fishing) asserts :—“ I 
have often noticed, fishing with a natural bait, that when a salmon 
is landed the bait is torn from the hooks and sent up the 
line a foot or more”; it also not unfrequently occurs that when 
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the nets are drawn in with a successful haul of salmon, the 
remains of smaller undi fish are found in the meshes, show- 
ing that the salmon, when in difficulties, has the power of ejecti 
the food which might lessen his activity. Mr. Seeley nd 
of all spent salmon as “kippers,” whereas the term is only pro- 
perly applied to thespent male fish ; the females are more properly 
described as “baggits” or “sleddars.” We also take leave to 
doubt whether the perpendicular leap of the salmon should not be 
limited at from 10 to 12 ft., instead of from 12-to 14 ft., as Mr. 
Seeley asserts, while the chief object of fish passes or ladders is 
not so much to avert any possible injury the fish may sustain in 
overtaxing his powers, as to enable gravid fish ceamehtiewten 
waters to deposit their spawn. But all these are minor i 

and we rather refer to them as hiuts for future correction than 
from any captious desire to criticize. 

There are some interesting allusions to the habits of less im~- 
portant fish ; the nesting of the stickleback has lonz been remarked ; 
that the Cottus gobio, or Miller's Thumb, has a like peculiarity, is 
perhaps not so generally known. 

Experienced fishermen narrate how the male, having discovered a suit- 
able depression between stones, valiantly defends it against other males 
who would dispossess him of his holding ; and a cottus is often captured 
holding in its mouth the head of an antagonist which he is unable to 
swallow. If a female comes by, she is welcomed to the retreat which the 
male goby hassecured ; and after being installed she deposits her eggs. . . . 
After the eggs are laid the female usually retires to a respectful dis- 
tance . . . . then her place in the nest is taken by the male, who not only 
defends the eng against the curiosity or gluttony of idle fishes in the 
stream, but with a mother-like devotion watches over them for four or five 
weeks without intermission, never leaving his self-imposed duties except 
to obtain food. 

There is an admirable chapter on the sturgeon, to which we 
must refer our readers, who may not, perhaps, be aware that a 
substitute for caviare has been discovered in the roe of the carp; 
the authority is Dr. Badham, who says that the orthodox Jews 
of Constantinople were thus enabled to indulge their appetites 
while practising a rigid obedience to the Levitical law, which 

laces among unclean creatures all that swim in the waters and 

ave not fins or scales. With commendable astuteness 
removed the roe from the living fish, and as the flesh at the time 
would be less toothsome, we are told how an ingepvious vivisec- 
tionist substituted pieces of felt in the bodies of the fish for the 
milt and ovaries, and then, uniting the wounds by suture, re- 
turned the unfortunate carp to their pond. The experiment may 
not have been so cruel as it reads, the sensation of pain is possi 
unknown among cold-blooded creatures; and as the fish whic 
had been operated upon not only recovered their health, but 
eng grew fat and fit for the table, we may even suppose that 

eir lives when “felted” were happier than when in their 
natural condition, and had they been reflecting creatures, and 
permitted to choose, they might even have preferred the tem- 
porary discomfort of the operation. 

One of the greatest advantages to be looked for in the publica- 
tion of such works as this is the increased interest which is given 
to all well-directed systems of fish-culture. We may not perhaps 
‘restore the salmon to the Thames, and the days when shad were 
taken at Putney or at Hampton are gone by for ever; but there 
are thousands of acres of inland waters now pacteny wasted 
which might be very y utilized in increasing the food supplies 
of the people. This will not be effected by the introduction of 
new species or varieties ; the fish which have already made their 
homes in British inland waters are more than sufficient, and having 
found their suitable habitats, only need to be largely increased in 
number. The introduction among them of foreign species would 
be too often only a mischievous interference ; the waut of suitable 
food cr their predacious habits would militate against their 
increase, besides we do know the fitness both for food and sport of 
the varieties we possess, and we might find the substitution of 
other species a somewhat questionable advantage. The intro- 
duction, for instance, of the Siluris glanis into a salmon river 
would be anything but satisfactory ; it is the and heaviest 
fresh-water fish in Europe, it occasionally es a length of 
thirteen feet, and attains a weight of from four to six hundred 

unds, and its flesh is said to be » White, and well favoured ; 

at such a monster must have sufficient food, and it will eat 
fish, frogs, crayfish, or water birds, or in fact anything that 
lives in the water or comes into it. It would be useless to tempt 
it with a fly; no Popham, or Jock Scott, or Durham Ranger 
would present the slightest temptation; but “It will seize on 
swimming ducks or wading geese, and those who have studied 
its habits have recorded how in one instance a and in 
another the half-digested remains of a boy have found in 
the stomachs’‘of old fish.” 

The two hundred or more illustrations are accurately and care- 
fully drawn, and—a merit of no little importance in a work of 
this kind—there is a good and comprehensive index. 


ESSAYS IN FINANCE.* 
R. GIFFEN’S readers will hardly care to complain that the 
title of this volume isa little misleading; that many, and 
those perhaps the most interesting and instructive, of the reprints 
it contains are statistical, but in no proper sense financial. Mr. 
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Giffen holds that the great recent fall of prices, whose permanence 
disappointed so many and such confident mercantile expectations, 
is due mainly to the appreciation of gold caused By the monetary 
policy of Germany and other important commercial States ; changes 
which have made, of course, a great draught on the available stock 
of the more precious metal, and created a anent waste, so to 
speak, which the production of Australian and Californian mines 
will not much more than meet. It may seem a little difficult to 
understand how such an appreciation could affect prices in a 
country like England, whose total coin and bullion is, by Mr. 
Giffen’s own estimate, about two per cent. of her total wealth, 
and whose exchanges, retail and wholesale, are conducted in 
enormous and, we venture to think, constantly increasing pro- 
rtion y is, ultimately through the Clearing 
ouse, trade and many domestic accounts are paid by 
drafts on bankers; and the balances between the banks are 
daily settled by a transfer in the books of the Bank of England. 
All this vast mass of business, then, is transacted without the use 
of gold or silver, which, excepting the small ae forming 
the Bank reserve, is merely the small change of England ; whose 
chief use is in the payment of weekly wages and the expenditure 
of those who receive them. The greater ur Jess amount of small 
change available can hardly govern prices; but the supply of gold, 
Mr. Giffen argues, affects immediately the reserve of the Bank of 
England, the minute but generally sufficient basis of the vast 
fabric of English commerce and credit, and through the Bank 
reserve the rate of interest, the facility and cost of credit, by 
which again prices are certainly, if somewhat gradually and 
indirectly, controlled. The most generally interesting, if not the 
most instructive, part of the —- which deal with this subject 
relates to the great and general fall of prices during the last ten 
years. With few exceptions, the great staple articles of commerce 
and consumption have fallen to a lower point than they had ever 
reached since the gold discoveries of 1850—a point so low that 
speculators judging by the experience of a lifetime, and even 
merchants Fm ly familiar with the special and general 
causes at work, deemed reaction inevitable. Their expecta- 
tions were disappointed. Their losses were larger, both in propor- 
tion and in total amount, than at most other periods of fluc- 
tuation. A number of failures, a general defeat of current 
expectations, a general low range of prices, small profits on 
comparatively large transactions, and other inevitable incidents of 
& general and mt fall of prices, have, in Mr. Giffen’s 
ion, had much to do with that general sense of depression, 
those complaints of declining trade wd’ waning prosperity, which 
have characterized the feeling of the commercial classes and the 
language of their political and literary representatives during the 
greater part of the last ten years. 

It is plain, however, that general low prices, when once esta- 
blished and recognized, hardly affect Basen’ and have little or 
no effect upon general prosperity. ey mean, in fact, simply 
an increase in the purchasing power of money, or, as technical 
economists put it, an appreciation of gold, which benefits that 
ps Y class of persons—public servants, widows and orphans, 

others with incomes actually fixed or dependent upon custom 
rather than competition—which has on the whole suffered most 
by the rapid growth of wealth and the raised standard of 
pg ae which has distinguished the last half-century. To 

ers, for whom sovereigns and shillings are simply the counters 
that represent value, it matters nothing what their general 
purchasing power may be, so long at least as the substantial 
remuneration of labour is not diminished. Mr, Giffen has 
made it clear, first, that the same nominal income will pur- 
chase more of all the necessaries, of nearly all the comforts 
and all the commonest luxuries of life, than at any former period 
fairly comparable to the present ; secondly, that the nominal rate 
of wages has risen in the course of fifty years by from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. ; thirdly, that the increase has taken 
place, on the whole, in the worst-paid es of labour; fourthly, 
that a very large Fag star of the labouring classes has been 
transferred during the same period from the ill-paid and unskilled 
to the skilled and better-paid class. So that the total mone 
income of the labouring classes has almost certainly been doubled, 
while its “oar, Fg se has, on the whole, almost as 
largely increased. , lastly, that, while the number of families 
enjoying competence or moderate wealth has increased in an 
almost equal proportion, the number and the wealth of the ve: 
wealthy has grown more slowly than the number and the wealt 
of any other class. To say, then, as ignorant political agitators 
and Socialist malcontents, whose ignorance of and incapacity to 
handle statistics are shrewdly exposed in these pages, are constantly 
saying, that the rich have grown richer, while the poor have, at 
least, remained as poor as ever, is to set the plainest teaching of 
facts and figures at defiance. The truth, as demonstrated in 
general and in detail by national statistics, by the wage-books of 
individual firms, by price-lists, by the visible growth of society, 
by the actual experience of every class of working-men—those 
excepted whose labour is mechanical but not manual, and who 
profited till lately by that monopoly of elementary education, of 
which they have lately been deprived, to the infinite advantage of 
the community at large—is exactly and unquestionably the re- 


verse, 

Mr. Giffen’s facts and speculations as to the growth and move- 
ment of population are even more interesting, if not equally certain 
and trustworthy, The numerical proportion between the civilized 


and progressive and the barbaric or stationary races has under- 


ne in the last-hundred years a change which is perhaps the 
the most momentous, and the most encouraging fact re~ 
corded in human hi . Now, as probably in all historical 
ages, war, and the other destructive influences inseparable from 
‘barbarism, keep down the numbers of barbaric races, even where 
they are not actually wasted by those strange occult or imper- 
fectly understood influences which cause them to wane and dis- 
appear in contact with civilized men. It seems probable that the 
population of Southern Africa has never been very much larger or 
very much less than it is now. The non-progressive races, what- 
ever the stage at which their civilization has been arrested, remain 
stationary in numbers, as in customs, laws, and material well-being. 
China could hardly sustain a denser population than she has sup- 
ported for he deserts of Arabia and Central Asia doubtless 
maintained in the days of Abraham as many wandering pastoral 
and predatory hordes as now. Syria and Asia Minor are still the 
—e tracts that Turkish —— made them, In India 
alone European government has proved able to remove the destruc- 
tive checks which kept down the population to the level of @ 
stationary civilization; while its ability to stimulate propor- 
tionately the progress of agriculture and productive enterprise in 
general is at least questionable. In India, therefore, Mr. Giffen 
thinks we may be brought at any time face to face with the actual 
Malthusian problem, the crux of economic science and speculation 
—a population i ing faster in fact, as well as in theory, than 
the produce of the soil. In European unprecedented increase of popu- 
lation has been accompanied by a much more than proportionate in- 
crease of productive powers. But even in Europe multiplication 
has been rudely | same intelligence and civilization. The 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian races numbered in 1788 17} millions 
in Europe alone; they now count 50} millions; while in America 
their numbers have risen from 4}(?) to more than 60 millions. 
The population of Germany and Austria has increased from 35 to 83 
nuillions, that of Russia from 27} to 98} millions; while the races 
of Southern Europe, in and out of their native countries, have 
scarcely doubled in number. The rapid multiplication of the 
Russian people is obviously due to an advance in civilization even 
more rapid than those of superior races, as they started from a far 
lower level. Otherwise the multiplication of each great division 
of the Aryan race has been in proportion to its general energies. 
The English, Dutch, and Scandinavian races in Europe, the 
United States and the English colonies have increased five-fold, 
the Germans by half that proportion ; while the Southern races— 
French, Italians, Seucionln, ortuguese, and Greeks—with the 
almost sone led area of South America open to them, have 
barely doubled their numbers. Mr. Giffen inclines to believe that 
this increase must, especially in the United States, receive a speedy 
and even a sudden But this conclusion is based upon the 
assumption that the present rural population of the thirteen 
original States is as large as they can sustain in the same comfort 
as at present, and upon the still more questionable assumption that 
the same standard must be applied to the Pacific, Southern, and 
Western States. Both these assumptions seem to us exceedingly 
a. New England, with an unfertile soil and an un- 
avourable climate, is perhaps, even in her rural districts, the most 
densely-peopled of the original States. New Jersey probably, Penn- 
sylvania and New York beyond question, could support in comfort 
and plenty as ample as at present twice their present population. 
The wasteful re inseparable from slavery has temporarily 
destroyed or diminished the fertility of much of the seaboard 
country of Virginia and the Carolinas. But the five original 
Southern States are not peo to one-half or one-third of their 
resources, and will grow richer per head as the increase of their 
native or the influx of a foreign population and the accompanying 
increase of capital enables them to develop the natural resources 
which have as yet been barely touched. New England excepted, 
the States east of the pe could sustain in more than their 
present prosperity a rural population twice or thrice as great as the 
average rural population of the thirteen original States. i 
a large part o t area “taken up for settlement,” which Mr. 
Giffen treats as already fully occupied, consists of unfenced, almost 
untouched, forest or scarcely cultivated prairie. The land “ taken up 
for settlement” simply means that which has been transferred from 
public to private ownership, In passing even through the Eastern, 
much more through the Western States, the inquiring traveller will 
find that mile after mile of the apparently unsettled country through 
which he passes, which could undoubtedly receive and would 
enriched by a population of fifty or seventy to the square mile, is 
private «ow A Of the country between the Riverine States 
and the Rocky Mountains, great part is undoubtedly desert, and 
apparently is doomed to remain so; though the successes of the 
ormons show what may be done by well-directed irrigation to 
render much even of the desert cultivable. There is, however, 
a vast region which, drained by rivers whose beds lie from 500 
to 1,000 feet below the surface, is hopelessly and necessarily 
. Mr. Giffen neglects the fact that the mireral re- 
sources of the United States, gold and silver excepted, are as 
et scarcely touched, and may one day suffice to employ as 
all & population in proportion to their area as the far less 
extensive and not richer coal and iron districts of England. 
We see no reason to believe that the United States cannot absorb 
for a hundred years to come the spare population of Europe; and 
long before a decline in the productiveness or a rise in the price of 
available American land puts a check on Westward emigration, 
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Manitoba and Australia will have reached that intermediate stage, 
that combination of civilization and settlement with abundance 
of yet unoccupied land, which has for the last ~~ 
the United States supremely attractive to English, 
German, and Scandinavian adventurers, 


SEVEN STORIES.* 


Me. CASHEL HOEY is a practised—an all-too practised— 
a writer, The three volumes of A Stern Chase are one long 
ae of it. She has story enough for three hundred pages, and 
y sheer writing she contrives to spin out six hundred more. She 
describes, she reflects, she analyses; she makes the most of 
trifling incidents; she is ornate, fluent, voluble even; and, as she 
appears to care little for character, and less for characteristic 
speech, the impression she produces on the mind of her wearied 
reader is one of what may be described as tedious briskness. In 
extenuation of al] this, it must be noted that she is sincerely 
interested in her work, and appears to be convinced that it is an 
expression of real literature. Her scene is divided between 
Havana and England. Her wicked heroine (who afterwards 
repents, and is never one half so wicked as she pretends) is a Fair 
Cuban; one of her good ones is another; while the second is 
daughter of Fair Cuban Number One and a gentleman who, if he 
would, might glory in the name of Briton. One of her villains 
is the Briton aforesaid; the other, a certain Don Norberto de 
Rodas, is, like his first victim, of Cuban origin; and associated 
with them in the work of romance are Cuban merchants, “ tem- 
Dlorcitos,” European bill-stamps, English colonels, artists, doctors 
—all the average personages of the average novel. This “ mixty- 
maxty” of nationalities, with the scraps of Spanish with which 
Mrs. Hoey has spared no pains to interlard her English, imparts to 
the book a flavour of cosmopolitanism which, though far from 
stimulating, has a certain freshness, and may be set down 
as one for the author. Of the tune to which her puppets go on 
dallying it is unnecessary to say much. Norberto the wicked has 
designs upon the fortune and the person of Ines the good and 
fair. In these he is frustrated, though he has in them the 
countenance of Inesita’s stepmother, the lovely but La “ray 2 
Doiia Mercedes; and when, years after, he discovers that Ines 
ere she died had stamped her image on a little girl, the impas- 
sioned and bewitching Dolores, which Dolores stands, or seems 
to stand, between him and the moneys of his late uncle, her 

andfather, he transfers his enmity to her, disguises himself as a 

rench waiter, and proceeds to blunder more superfluously and in 
worse taste than any of his kind in fiction. To speak more 
definitely were unfair. However, much against her wish, Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey must be judged by her story ; and, however tediously 
she tells her story, she must be left to tell it for herself. 

Narrative is not a strong point with Miss Elsa d’Esterre 
Keeling, nor is narrative the chief attraction of her new novel, The 
Professor's Wooing. What she is interested in is character, and 
character in its more humorous aspects and expressions. She has 
a vein of fun not often breathed in the works of the lady novelist ; 
and The Professor's Wooing, though it is far too long, may be 
read with a certain pleasure. There is, indeed, the note of true 
comedy alike in M. de la Mie and in the predicament in which he 
is placed, and there are touches of genuine comic insight, not 
only in these essentials of his story, but in the nages and the 
circumstances of his environment. Miss Keeling’s great fault is 
that she will not let well alone. As the ’Badian of history is 
“really too brave,” so Miss Keeling is really too witty and too 
humorous. She never misses an opportunity of going out of 
her way to say funny things. She digresses and reflects and 
goes on distant excursions, with a constancy that suggests an un- 

appy resolve to do business in the manner of Tristram Shandy. 
She is never so agreeable to her readers as when she has her 
characters well in hand, and is making them talk and act, and 
think and feel, in their own persons; she is never so much 
pleased with herself as when she has forgotten all about them, 
and is careering across country in chase of an original and 
humorous, but certainly unnecessary, idea. The exercise of this 
peculiarity, to which she gives free play, has a twofold opera- 
tion—it spoils her book and it exasperates her readers, She 
has only to subdue it to what s for the useful and the 
good in the art of fiction (if any art of fiction there be) to pro- 
duce some really pleasant work. She has only to encourage and 
develop it to be utterly ruined. 

Of all the books upon our list the one that is likest literature 
is John Bodewin's Testimony. It was a contention of the late 
ingenious Henry Fielding’s that an author will always write the 
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better for knowing something of his subject ; and there could be 
adduced no sounder testimony in support of that immortal _ 
ment than is presented, a hundred and fifty years after date, iss 
M. H. Foote. Her story is one of mines and miners in the Arkansas 
Valley ; and it is written with a fulness and a nicety of knowledge 
that carry conviction with them. She takes her readers into a 
new country, and makes them there at home with her, She has 
studied her men and women profoundly and sincerely, as she has 
studied the facts of their environment and such of its essential 
peculiarities as tend directly to the development of their characters. 
As she has a real quality of style and a power of phrasing with 
extreme propriety and exactness, she is able to set forth her re- 
sults in terms that are eloquent enough to be persuasive, and just. 
and weighty enough to aflect the reader with something of that 
sense of reality which only right art can give. Another point in 
her favour is a note of genuine originality. Her subject is one 
which has been wrought to the life by Mr. Bret Harte; but, if 
there be remembrances of this writer in John Bodewin's Testimony, 
they are so brief and far between as to be practically non-existent. 
And this is by no means all, It is obvious that Miss Foote has a 
sense of goodness, and that in making and writing John Bodewin's 
Testimony she has done her utmost to express a true ideal of honour 
and to produce an effect which is in its way an effect of beauty. 
Her hero, albeit a trifle futile and by way of being “sat upon” 
after the manner of his kind in latter-day American fiction, is not 
only a gentleman, but actually behaves as such; while her heroine 
contrives to be a good deal less subtle than the most of her 
sisters, and is really worthy in every way to marry and console 
her aoe And that, in these days of sham realism, is saying 
muc 

Like John Bodewin's Testimony, Mr. Fuller's Fellow-Travellers. 
is of American origin; but, unlike John Bodewin's Testimony, 
it does honour to its race to the extent of being observant, clever, 
delicate, refined, pris sur le vif, to the extent of being really dull. 
The hero and heroine in chief are the usual American young man 
and the usual American young woman, who cannot make up their 
minds that they are in love with each other, until such time as 
a whole novel has been perpetrated at their expense; and in. 
analysis, comment, the study and the rendering of important 
trifles, the author of such existence as they have has approved 
himself the careful reader of Daisy Miller, and Emile Zola, and 
the late M. Flaubert, and the present author of A Modern 
Instance, with whose excesses in fiction we are all so miserably 
familiar. It is to be remembered that Mr. Fuller has not con- 
fined himself—to his credit be it admitted—to that presentment 
of the insignificant and the undecided which is, apparently, the 
be-all and end-all of the art of fiction, as that art (if art it 
be) is practised by his chiefs, By the side of, and in dreadful 
contrast with, a heroine who cannot make up her mind until it is 
almost too late, he has pictured a heroine who has made up her 
mind a trifle too soon, and has arrived ere the story starts at the 
dignity of not being fit to be a heroine at all. Of course she 
suffers in the end; for your American realist, with all his virtues, 
is nothing if not severely moral. But in the meanwhile she is 
allowed to have her fling, and that to an extent which leads us to 
believe that Mr. Fuller's ideal is not precisely the “ fluctuating 
female ” of Mr. Howells’s impassioned dream, That this is so is 
something to be grateful for; and it is with something like the 
remorse of ingratitude that we add that Mr. Fuller, as it seems to 
us, has a little failed of his duty in being so obviously well- 
meaning and respectable in this part of his work, and that he has 
succeeded best in his treatment of the humours of the Honourable 
Cucumber Jowder, and those intimates of his, the members of the 
odd little local Parliament assembling at his “ store.” 

In flagrant contrast with Miss Foote and Mr. Fuller, alike for 
truth to nature and for a certain insular and conventional attitude 
of mind and quality of ideal, is the new book, A Secret of Two 
Lives (such is the black, midnight, and tremendous name of it), of 
Mr. Edward Jenkins. ‘Tis but a “ shilling dreadful” of a larger 
growth, and it is touched with all the weaknesses of the ambition 
to which it pretends. There is far too little sack and far too 
much bread ; the story is none of the stoutest, and of “ making 
copy” there is no end in it. That the nice people are all ex- 
cessively nice, while their antitypes are all excessively nasty, is a 
thing that needs not to be told. To what end is melodrama, if 
these ancient canons are to be di ed? if these essential 
reasons of being are omitted from the constitution of its examples? 
The peculiarity of A Secret of Two Lives is that it is written in 
the best of good faith, and that the author has done his utmost— 
even in French—to produce a something that shall be not alto- 

ther remote from literature. He has not succeeded in his fell 
intent, but he has so far avoided failure that he may be read with- 
out much impatience and with the steady consciousness that he 
would do better if he could. This is very far from being the 
cese with Mr. Charles Gibbon and The Shadow of Wrong. Mr. 
Gibbon has done good work in his day, but he has done nothing 
good enough fo excuse this last production of his, which is perhaps 
the worst and weakest specimen of its kind—the Hugh Conway 
kind, the “ shilling dreadful” kind, the kind that can only exist 
and thrive in a public utterly dead to art—which has ever been 
produced. It is not only that it is lacking in verisimilitude, 
invention, attractiveness of any sort; it is that it is so abso- 
lutely unreal as to mean nothing to anybody—so bad and in- 
complete as to present a type of all the vices of its class, redeemed 
by no single virtue. 

It is a relief to turn from such rubbish as The Shadow of Wrong 
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to such rubbish as the Atla: a Story of the Lost Island, of Mrs. 
Gregory Smith. Mr. Gibbon has only tried to write a common 
“shilling dreadful”; while Mrs. Gregory Smith—robustious, 
inflated, impossible, tedious as she is—has tried her hardest to 

oduce a romance. Of course she is all wrong; of course the 
Clevontes she produces—of Galland and Sinnett, Zanoni, and 
the author of Genesis, Sindbad the Sailor, and Marco Polo, 
and Mme. Blavatsky—is anything but convincing to the general 
mind, or acceptable to the general palate. But she has done 
her utmost to do something, and that in one of the most 
difficult departments of fiction; and for the intention, absurd 
as are her results, she deserves no small meed of praise. Her 
story is one of Atlantis, old and new; and is written in praise 
of the intellect, the research, the achievement of prehistoric 
antiquity, as opposed to the achievement, the research, the in- 
tellect of the age for which she caters. ‘ What monarch,” she 
asks, with genuine and undisguised emotion, “ will now yoke the 
lion to his car, or tame the savage ounce, or use a serpent for a 
walking-stick?” And in the vein of these tremendous question- 
ings is Atla conceived and done. If we add that the hero, 
Herekla, was an undoubted chela long seons before Colonel Olcott 
and Herr Nebelsen, and that there were Mahatmas in ages 
when Buddha, and even Koot Hoomi the august but ridiculous, 
were unknown, we shall have said enough. 


SELECTIONS FROM BOMBAY STATE PAPERS.* 


M* G. W. FORREST has improved on his former publication 
of the Minutes of Mountstuart Elphinstone, reviewed in this 
journal in August 1884. The labour of research and comparison 
with despatches already in print, of reconciling primitive blunders 
in names and titles with modern spelling, and of weeding, sifting, and 
editing a vast mass of material, has been heavy. The book, in one 
sense, isheavy too. It contains 700 pages, a short table of contents, 
and a fair index. The central figure, focus, chief personage of 
the whole, or whatever name we like to give it, is the Maratha— 
his rise, supremacy, and defeat. The compilation, in fact, begins 
with Sevaji or Shivaji, and ends with Wellesley at Assaye and 
with a list of the principal Maratha families, their titles and places 
of residence as they were in 1827. A considerable portion of these 
State Papers is rather the source of history than history itself. 
But Mr. Parte has written a preliminary chapter in which he 
connects one event with another, and gives to the whole work 
something of unity, consistency, and design. We cannot under- 
stand on what principle he has employed the letter » where every 
other Anglo-Indian writer employs the letter 0. Doubtless in 
some Oriental dialects these letters are interchangeable. But the 
Chief of Gwalior has hitherto been Daulat Rao Sindia ; the Peshwa 
has been Baji Rao; and there have been Govind Rao, Khanderao, 
and Madhav Rao, In Mr. Forrest’s pages these important personages 
become Raz, to the possible Lg, eampe of students, examiners, and 
competitioners, We may give a few additional notes, explanatory of 
such terms as Cowle, Pratinidhi, the Petha, and others, ‘The first 
word, more properly Kaul, is, according to Colonel Yule, a lease, a 
t in writing, a safe-conduct or any written agreement. The Duke 
self often used it in his early Indian correspondence as he did 
the word petta, which is simply the native town round a native 
fort. Sometimes the petta itself is separately defended by a ditch 
or hedge of thorns or a lofty wall with towers. A Pratinidhi.is a 
Sanskrit term, meaning substitute or aapet . In these selections 
it must be taken to mean the bearer of the tha title conferred 
by Raja Ram, and indicating a superiority over the eight Pradhans 
or other civil and military officers first established by Sevaji. 

The papers in this volume are of unequal length and not all of 
equal interest; but there can be no difficulty in picking out many 
passages which either illustrate well-known historical events, or 
the early struggle and trials of Governors and Chiefs of commer- 
cial settlements, or opinions held by men who were unconsciously 
founding, strengthening, and adding to the fabric of the Indian 
Empire. The biography of Sevaji is of genuine native workman- 
ship. It bears an indigenous stamp quite as much as the muslins 
of or the pottery of Jaipur to be seen at South Kensington. 
It was found in the fort of Raigad or Raigarh, and a village ac- 
countant transcribed it at the request of the Patel or head man of the 
village. The ancestors of the famous Maratha chief were Patels 
also. The grandmother of Sevaji, having borne no children to her 
husband, prayed, not at a Hindu temple, but at the shrine of a 
Mahommedan saint at Ahmednagar; and this unorthodox request 
‘was rewarded by the birth of two sons, one of whom was Sevaji’s 
father, Shahaji. This latter person was noticed by a Mansabdar 
or a holder of a military command under the Moghul Government, 
who allowed him as a lad to play with his daughter Jijawa. 
Some words spoken in jest were accepted by the lowly Maratha 
parents as real earnest, and, in spite of the protests of friends 
and connections at the mésalliance, Shahaji aud Jijawa became 
man and wife. This event, we must explain, was brought 
about by the favour of the goddess Bhowani, who appeared in a 
vision to Maloji, Shahaji’s father, and showed him a large treasure, 
as well as to the interference of Nizam Shah, the Mahommedan 
ruler of Doulatabad, who insisted that the Mansabdar should carry 
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out the contract. This was done, and Shahaji was made a com- 
mander of 12,000 horse. Sevaji was the issue of the marriage. 
The remainder of the biography is made up of the well-known 
facts of Maratha history—the assassination of Afzul Khan at a 
conference; the night attack on Shaista Khan, who had reproached 
Sevaji with hiding like a monkey in his hills and jungles and not 
having the heart to fight; his imprisonment by the orders of 
Aurangzeb at Delhi, and his escape under the disguise of a 
Bairagi or religious mendicant; his various forays, disguises, and 
adventures; his idle wish to give up the world and to become 
a Faquir ; his death and the promise made by the Goddess 
Bhowani that his dominions would fall into the hands of men with 
red—it should have been white—faces, and yet that supremacy 
would remain within his family for twenty-seven generations. All 
this is told in a simple style, not too diffuse and not disfigured by 
puffy and pompous phraseology. 

The paper on the Siege of Bassein, then in possession of the 
Portuguese, by the Marathas, represents the former nation as very 
hard pressed for men and ammunition, and very anxious that the 
English should make common cause with them against the 
idolaters. ‘ Paries proximus ardet” was the burden of divers 
letters addressed to the Governor and Council of Bombay by 
Pintos, Sylveiras, De Souzas, and other Portuguese commanders 
and Viceroys. But the Company’s servants at the Presidency seem 
to have been hard pressed themselves, There was no rice and 
very little wheat in the island, and certainly none to spare. Some 
munitions of war might possibly be sent ; and, after a good deal of 
correspondence, the President in Council took on himself, with 
the assent of his colleagues, to advance to the Portuguese the 
magnificent sum of 15,000 rupees, “‘ on such security as could be 
got,” and at “the hazard of our own private fortunes in case of the 
same being disallowed by our employers.” In return the Portuguese 
authorities pledged some plate and some brass ordnance. In the 
end, however, the Portuguese had to capitulate to Chimnaji 
Appa, the commander of Shahu Raja, Sevaji’s grandson, who 
seems to have observed the conditions of capitulation and free 
passage faithfully enough. After this the President at Bombay, 
though he held one of the Maratha officers to be no better than 
“a treacherous pickaroon,” thought it prudent to send an embassy 
to this Chimnaji Appa at Bassein. We are not surprised to find that 
the Marathas wanted a loan as well as powder, shot, lead, iron, and 
steel in order to capture Daman from the Portuguese as they had 
captured Bassein; and they reproached the English for giving aid 
to their enemies. A similar vein is to be found in the report of 
an English embassy to the headquarters at Poona. The English, 
of course, had no views of conquest and did not wish to meddle 
with native religion. “Trade is our sole business and end of 
residence.” Toa rather pertinent question whether the embassy 
to Poona was not occasioned by dread of the Marathas, the 
English Ambassador replied that “ friendship alone moved us”; 
that “ we were a good sort of people, and permitted the exercise 
of all religions.” ‘The Raja was apparently satisfied, and expressed 
a desire to have eight guinea-hens, two pairs of turkeys, some 
Bussora pigeons, a little mummy, and any kind of crocus-buds, 
For “mummy” we cannot h ——- that mom, or wax, 
must have been intended. Baji Rao, the Peshwa, had a foundry 
for mortars and bombshells; and some of the towns in his domi- 
nions were empty of inhabitants, as they had gone to the wars, 
The army was , and it had pioneers and artisans in plenty. 

Soon afterwards, or about the middle of the last century, the 
notorious pirate Tullaji Angria gave much trouble, and the 
united efforts of the English and Marathas to subdue him in his 
stronghold bring up the names of Admiral Watson and Robert 
Clive. The brunt of the fighting was borne by the English. The 
Maratha Grabs and Galivats, or armed galleys, looked on “in a 
most shameful manner,” and did nothing. maji Pant would 
not even lend eight hundred or one thousand of his men to land 
under cover of the English fleet. But Suvarnadroog and other 
forts were taken all the same, and the President had to intimate 
to the Nana, as he was called then and since, that the captured 
fort of Gheria would be delivered up to him as soon as he had 
fulfilled his own part of the engagement between the high con- 
tracting parties. We observe that in one of the naval diaries of 
this expedition a certain James Larkins received twelve lashes “ for 
beating a Lascar without reason.” Even then the Company's 
servants were determined that natives should not be niggers. 
These and other events bring out a strong desire on the part of 
the Marathas to get possession of the town and castle of Surat, 
then second only to Bombay in importance. The Nana was dis- 
nt to make light of any grants to the Company by the Moghul 

mperor, but the President in Council was determined to protect 
his honourable masters and privileges against all invaders what- 
ever. And though it is clear, from some provisions as to trusty 
linguists and interpreters, that a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guages was not then part of the training of factors and merchants, 
the Bombay Government had no difficulty in finding men quite 
capable of holding their own against Oriental duplicity and of im- 
pressing Rajas and Mantris with a belief in British firmness and 
good faith. An amusing instance of “three courses” open to 
the Marathas is given in Mr. Mostyn’s Diary about 1767. These 
diplomatists gravely stated that they might (1) join the Nizam 
and Hyder Ali against Mahommed Ali and the English, (2) 
join the latter against be and the Nizam, (3) persuade the 

izam to be neutral join the English and Mahommed Ali 
against Hyder. 

We have no space for the different views. taken by Warren 
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Hastings at Caleutta and by the Governor in Council at Bombay 
in to the prosecution of the first war with the Marathas, 
The Bombay Government espoused the cause of Raghoba Rao, and 
thought they might secure great commercial and political advan- 
by sending a British force to establish him at Poona. 
Hastings and his whole Council, including Clavering and — 
Francis as well as Barwell, highly disapproved of the affair, an 
gave the Governor and his colleagues clearly to understand that 
our policy with the native princes was to be guided by orders from 
Calcutta, The whole of these proceedings, with orders, counter- 
orders, explanations, the miserable results of incapacity both in 
the field and in the council, retrieved only by the despatch of a 
force under Colonel Goddard, with full powers from Warren 
Hastings to fight and to treat, prove that the Governor-General 
knew how to frame a broad policy and to select the subordinates 
fitted to carry it out. But a quarter of a century more was 
required to settle the question of the Paramount Power. Lord 
Beaconsfield might have found the core of his Imperial proclama- 
tion in a remarkable letter addressed by Hastings to haram 
Pandit, in which, passing over the East India Company, he writes :— 
“ My employer, the King of England, has directed that all the 
Company’s Governors in India should obtain mine and m 
Council's permission, as King’s Governor and Council of Bengal, 
either to make a war or a ; we have, therefore, sent 
an order to the Governor and Council of Bombay to recall 
the army that they have sent to the assistance of the said 
Raghunath Rao (Raghoba), and not to meddle with any 
Maratha officer unless they may be obliged to do so for their 
self-preservation.” In these and similar manifestoes we recog- 
nize, not the proconsul under impeachment and disgrace, but 
the lofty statesman and the founder of empire. As in- 
structive, but lighter and more varied in substance and de- 
tail, is the journey of Mr. Charles Warre Malet from Bombay 
to Calcutta. Mr. Malet was one of an ancient family, the 
members of which have played no unimportant part in divers 
litical episodes since the days of Henry VIII. Mr. Charles 
alet, afterwards Sir Charles, was the father of Sir Alexander 
Malet, Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at more than one 
German Court, and the grandfather of our present Ambassador at 
Berlin. Indian tours were not hastily undertaken, nor were they 
short in those days. Mr. ©. Malet began his journey in January 
1785, and ended it in January 1786. He had to get across the 
insula from roy | to Calcutta, and he took en route Broach, 
wong Ujjain in Malwa, Gwalior, Agra, which he calls by its 
Imperial name of Akbarabad, Delhi, Muttra, then Agra a second 
time, Cawnpore, Patna, and Bhaugulpore, spelt by him Boglipore, 
This circuitous tour enabled him, as intended, to ascertain the 
litics of the various chiefs and princes, and to procure a “ know- 
Tedge of the interior parts of Hindostan.” Mr. Malet, with carts 
and camels, which were not always forthcoming, marched leisurely 
at the rate of ten to fifteen miles a day. He was kindly received 
by divers potentates, and presented them with the usual gifts of 
shawls, ets, turbans, agates, and even liqueurs. He notices 
the es and temples, the alternations of jungle and splendid 
cultivation, the black soil, the decay of some marts owing to mis- 
rule and oppression, the large tombs and the spacious flights of 
steps on the rivers, the vague reports about banditti, and in one 
native province the vast quantities of human bones and skulls, 
which were the legacies of a terrible famine. The Taj at Agra pro- 
duced on him the effect it has produced on hundreds and thousands 
of Orientals and Europeans. The suburbs of that city were, how- 
ever, nothing but a chaos of desolation and of melancholy objects 
of former grandeur. This, it will be noted, was some little 
time before the invasion of the English Vandal, who, with his 
stupid laws and heavy exactions, is thought by some to have 
dried up all the sources of national industry and wealth. Duri 
his tour Mr. Malet was more than once applied to by Rajas 
others to realize the tribute of defaulters, or to give them “ coun- 
tenance ” on some particular business. One Raja had occupied a 
a fort to which he had no particular right, and another was bent 
on doing a little “loot” in a village in order to silence the clamour 
of his unpaid mercenaries. One official could not furnish Mr. 
Malet with a mounted escort, as all his horsemen had been sent 
“to quell some refractory Zemindsrs.” At most towns the repre- 
sentative of the distant and unknown Company was treated with 
much respect. Two or three inquisitive individuals were puzzled 
as to the object of this visit, A banker at Ujjain had no hesita- 
tion in advancing a loan of 4,000 ru at 8 per cent. and 
seventy-one days’ sight, and a similar loan was procured after- 
wards at —_ through one Bairam Gopal Dass of Calcutta, All 
this time Mr. Malet seems never to have complained of heat, 
though he must have felt the hot winds of May at Agra, nor to 
have been put out by delays or inconveniences, nor to have lost his 
temper. And his estimate of the Maratha Powers, especially of 
Sindia and the Peshwa, as well as of the position already due to 
the East India Company, is singularly politic, dispassionate, and 
sound. Mr. Malet reached Calcutta some eight. months after 
Warren Hastings had left it for England; and doubtless he was 
glad enough, on receiving his credentials as Resident at Poona 

m Sir John Macpherson, to go down the Hooghly in a budge- 
row and catch the grab Nancy, which was waiting at Ingelli 
(Hidgelee) to carry him back to Bombay. 

The remainder of the Selections brings us down to the beginning 
of this century. A facsimile of the Duke’s letter announcing very 
briefly the victory of Assaye may be a puzzle to those who _ 
tend to read character by Laudwtiting. And the reasons whi 


induced the Marquess of Wellesley to think, in 1800, that the 
occupation of Aden was not expedient on the grounds of commerce, 
strategy, and politics, are, of course, entirely inapplicable to the 
days of telegraphs and communication by Egypt and the Red Sea. 
But arguments on this and other suggestive topics should be 
studied carefully in Mr. Forrest's valuable contribution by those 
who wish for something better than a mere superficial sketch of 
our early empire in India and a spiteful caricature of the character 
and aims of its founders. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE.* 


([HERe have been very few women whose affection for their 
husbands has led them to do what that “antic princess” 
Margaret Lucas did for the interesting nobleman whom styled 
“the thrice noble high and puissant Prince, William, Duke of 
Newcastle.” Itis perhaps necessary to be such an olio of gifts and 
oddities as she was to think of publishing in the lifetime of so 
near a relative a biography so pompous and so panegyrical. We 
have not been able to discover that in any part of the present 
somewhat confused volume its editor mentions even the approxi- 
mate date of Newcastle's birth, We do not even perceive that he 
hints that it occurred in the sixteenth century. We believe, 
however, that 1592 was the date. When, therefore, the “ thrice 
noble, illustrious, and excellent Princess,” as she calls herself upon 
her titlepage of 1667, published her husband's life, he was already 
seventy-five years old. This fact, and the circumstance that he 
was almost solitary as a survivor of the régime of Elizabeth, may 
be quoted as condoning the foible of a wife's publishing her 
yar biography during his lifetime. It was colaae well that. 
she did this, for, although she was much younger than he, he 
outlived her by three years, and died at the age of eighty-four. 
But, when all has been said, the act remains unpardonable in any 
one less exalted or less eccentric than “ the mad Duchess.” 

Opinions have greatly differed, from the year of its publica- 
tion until to-day, as to the merits of the Life, Soon after her 
death the Senate of the University of Cambridge declared, in an 
official address, that “hereafter, if generous and highborn men 
shall search our library for a model of a most accomplished general, 
they shall find it expressed to the life, not in Xenophon’s Cyrus, 
but in the Duchess of Newcastle's William.” Pepys, however, 
roundly said that the Duke was “an ass to suffer her to write 
what she writes to him and of him”; and although Pepys has lost 
credit as a critic by that unfortunate preference of the Adventures 
of Five Hours over Othello, it is difficult to help agreeing with 
him on this occasion. Walpole and others have been equally un- 
complimentary, and the book had become a mere curiosity when 
Charles Lamb gave it a new lease of existence by declaring, 
among other things, that “ no casket is rich enough, no casing sufli- 
ciently durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel.” 

We are apt to suspect our own judgment when we find it in 
opposition tothat of Lamb. But we are inclined to fancy that in the 
present instance he was indulging a little fantastically in a love of 
paradox. The book is, without doubt, a pleasant one. In the 
midst of the stony-hearted Restoration, its naive enthusiasm, its 
quaint and embroidered eloquence, its flavour of a bygone day, 
give it a curious charm. It is like a Shirley flourishing on into 
the age of Shadwell and Etherege. Wecan well imagine that the 
grace ul and attenuated folio would a value in the eyes of 

harles Lamb which would hardly depend upon any close study 
of the contents, and there are moments in which we could ourselves. 
treat it with lenity. But we have been reading it anew in this 
reprint, with all the glamour of old type, old spelling, and old 

per removed, in the glaring light of modern type, and we con- 
foes that we should waste our substance on caskets for many books 
of the middle of the seventeenth century before we could persuade 
ourselves to treat the Life as a jewel. 

Incomparably the most interesting feature of the book is the 
mental and emotional attitude of the author. Her love and 
admiration for her “ Lord” know no bounds, and they win our 
sympathy by her pathetic iteration of them. She was his second 
wife ; his first wife had borne him children, which she herself, as 
she mournfully tells us, had not done. The only offspring she 
could bring to him were the quaint bedizened children of her 
brain, and we see her anxiously pacha | him with these one 
flowers of verse and prose, hoping ogni ope that these at least 
will make her love for him immo She must have been, for 
all her affectation and foppery,a good woman. There is some- 
thing very touching in her declaration, in the 1652 edition of her 


A poet I am neither born nor bred, 

But to a witty Poet marriéd, 

Whose brain is fresh, and pleasant, as the spring, 
Where fancies grow and where the Muses sing ; 
There oft I lean my head, and listening hark, 
T’observe his words, and all his fancies mark ; 
an from that garden flowers of fancies take, 
Whereof a posy up in verse I make: 

Thus I that have no garden of my own 

There gather flowers, that are newly blown. 


But our sympathy turns into disgust when we find her calling’ him 
the best lyric and dramatic poet of the age. The tenth of her 
chapters, “Of his Natural Humour and Disposition,” is an affront 


* The Life of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle ; to which is added 
Duchess of Newcastle. Edited by C. H. Firth. London; 
mo. 
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to good sense. We are rather shocked than amused to find that 
an old soldier and fine gentleman could allow his wife to pro- 
claim to the world during his lifetime that he was “ the delicie of 
mankind,” that his behaviour “ might be a pattern to all gentle- 
men,” that he had “a grandeur that causes an awful respect toward 
him,” and that “his noble bounty and generosity is manifest to all 
the world.” It made it none the better that all this was true. 
It was the saying it to his face by his wife that was preposterous. 
We know no personage in history who reminds us so closely as 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, of the personage who had “so 
much taste, and all of it so very bad.” 

The best part of the Duchess's Life is the account supplied to 
her by a certain John Rolleston, who had been the Duke's secre- 

through the Civil War. ‘The career of William Cavendish 

certainly been sufficiently variegated to deserve a bio- 
grapher. He was knighted when he was eighteen at the Court 
of James I. At the age of twenty-five he came into vast estates 
at the death of his father, and three years later he was made a 
peer, as Lord Ogle and Mansfield. Charles I. preserved a singular 
affection for him, and the open jealousy of Buckingham did not 
prevent him from becoming Earl of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
enjoying various other favours, When the Civil War broke out, 
Newcastle had just been made governor to the Prince of Wales; 
his physical activity and skill in horsemanship pointed him out as 
a man likely to succeed in the field. He was made general of a 
troop of horse; but his military career was embittered by Court 
jealousies, which neutralised his really brilliant efforts in the cam- 
paigns of 1643 and 1644, when he defeated the Fairfaxes at 
Atherton and took Gainsborough and Lincoln. After Marston 
Moor, which was fought directly against his advice, he fled to the 
coast, and set sail for Hamburg, an act which has been severely 
censured by Clarendon and others. 

At Hamburg he was actually pinched with poverty for a few 
months, and tasted an experience of the hardships of life which 
seems to have had a salutary effect on his character. Atall events, 
it is not until after these troubles that we begin to hear of the 
exquisite charm of manner and the peculiar sweetness of disposi- 
tion for which he was henceforth famous. He had not been a 
year abroad before he made his way to Paris, and there, in the 
slender and melancholy Court of Henrietta Maria, first set eyes on 
Margaret Lucas. He fell in love with her, and they were promptly 
married in Sir Richard Browne’s chapel. The pg tec 
hw presently proceeded to Antwerp to live, first as the guests 
of Endymion Porter, and then as the tenants of a house that be- 
longed to the wealthy widow of Rubens, Newcastle was here 
again pressed for money, but he seems to have suffered no want. It 
rather was that he missed the profusion which had hitherto enabled 
him to indulge in his favourite pastime, the breeding and training 
of horses. At Antwerp his resources in this direction were limited, 
but by no means wanting; at all events, it was at Antwerp that 
he became most famous for his barbs and Spanish horses, and they 
formed, as the Duchess tells us, the chief recreation he had in that 


x was while he was in Antwerp, in 1658, that the Duke pub- 
lished the work by which he is best known, La Méthode et Inven- 
tion nouvelle de dresser les Chevaux, a noble folio, illustrated by a 

rofusion of plates, and dealing authoritatively with the science of 

a An English continuation of the same saw the 
light in 1667. On this subject Newcastle was long, and we 
believe justly, held to be the greatest of English experts, He 
had always been a skilful and graceful rider, and he had in- 
vented and practised the most elaborate figures in his riding- 
school in Antwerp, The plates were understood to be por- 
traits of himself; but they represent a very slight and elegant 
fellow, who carries the sixty-six years of the Duke, or Marquis 
as he then was, with surprising juvenility. It appears certain 
that the fame of Newensthe as a trainer of horses was not all 
flattery. The French and Spanish are believed to have declared 
that he was facile princeps in the saddle; and it is pleasant to 
think that there was one thing which this universal amateur really 
did as well as, or better than, any professional could do it. 

His plays are crude affairs, the most interesting thing about 
them being that he shows himself in them a link between the old 
age and the new, as we said before, since both Shirley and Dryden 
were his collaborateurs. He is only remembered in dramatic 
history because he made that translation of L’Etourdi which 
Dryden worked up into the em | of Sir Martin Mar-all in 1667. 
It was entered at Stationers’ under Newcastle’s name, but 
was published anonymously, until, in 1697, it slipt into Dryden’s 
accredited works. ‘The Duchess gives no account of the circum- 
stances of the production of her husband's plays, which is stra 
as she was herself so passionately addicted to the drama. We 
know, however, that he was not a mere chamber-writer; his two 
early comedies, the Country we and the Variety, were acted 
at Blackfriars in the reign of Charles I.; while The Humourous 
Lovers and The Triumphant Widow enjoyed the patronage of 
Charles II, Newcastle, however, bestrode a barb better than he 
trod the stage, and none of his plays have survived him, 

To come back to the Life itself, we by no means consider that 
even Charles Lamb would insist on saying that it exhibits its 
author at her best. The Duchess was a little spoiled by wealth, 
by fame, by the license of her eccentricity, when she wrote it, and 
we much prefer the works of her exile. Her odd miscellany of 
romance and reality called Nature's Pictures, 1656, is a better- 
written and a more pleasing example of her too voluminous 
authorship. The present reprint contains a single chapter out of 


this work, that entitled “ A True Relation of My Birth, Breeding, 
and Life,” a pleasant essay in autobiography. She speaks of her- 
self with very great respect, almost as highly as she afterwards 

ke of her husband, and she commends very pointedly the 
physical beauty and grace of all her own family, yet admits with 
a charming candour, lest the reader should distrust her picture 
and think it exaggerated, that her sisters were exceptions, and 
were not handsome. She admits that she liked to be singular in 
her dress, having perhaps dimly become conscious that her huge 
velvet caps and antique robes and her “ extraordinarily fanciful 
habit or garb” in general struck dismay to the heart of the un- 
— beholder. One hopes that the poor “ antic lady” never 

ew how London held its sides as she swept by in her fantastic 
coach of black and gold. 

There is little to say about the manner in which this volume is 
edited. The illustrations are worth having, especially the two 
plates reproduced from the Duke's book on horsemanship, 


SIR RICHARD STEELE.* 


7as prefatory note to this volume leads us to expect a great 
deal of information about Steele which has not hitherto been 
possessed by the reading public; and the promise is redeemed by 
not a few new facts as to his birth, education, marriage, and 
money affairs. Yet, after a careful perusal of Mr. Dobson's bio- 
graphical sketch, we feel that we do not know much more of its 
subject than we had learned long ago from Mr. John Foster, and 
from what Mr. Dobson happily calls “the caressing periods of 
Mr. Thackeray’s famous lecture.” It is true that the author 
corrects many small inaccuracies in the lecturer's sketch, and 
proves to demonstration that the brilliant essayist of the Tatler 
and Spectator was never a cornet in the Horse Guards, and, there- 
fore, could not have been reviewed in that capacity by King 
William. But he clears up (and no doubt knows that he has 
cleared up) none of the uncertainties which vex the student of 
character. Was Steele, as Dr. Young assures us, “the best- 
natured creature in the world, desiring nothing but to please and 
be pleased”? or was he, as Swift, who knew him much 
more intimately than the author of Night Thoughts can have 
done, and who as ajudge of character and human nature was 
to the turgid Doctor what London is to Paddington, declares 
him to have been, “ the worst company in the world till he has a 
bottle of wine in his head”? Was he, as Mr. Dobson thinks, 
“loyal, affectionate, amiable, thoroughly generous, and good- 
hearted”? Or was the Dean of St. Patrick right when he wrote 
of Steele’s “ devilish ingratitude,” and said, ‘“‘ Do Mr. Steele a good 
turn, and he is your enemy for ever”? Was Mrs. Manley justi- 
fied (without prejudice to her grammar) in calling the author of 
the Christian Hero ‘Monsieur le Ingrate”? Was his good- 
nature merely the selfish bonhomie of a man with a shallow heart 
and frank manners, or were the spiteful railings of the lady and 
the scathing scorn of the Dean the mere abuse, as the subject of 
them affirmed, of “an estranged friend and an exasperated 
mistress” ? 

That Mr. Dobson does not make our doubts certainties on these 
points is not to his discredit. It is not in mortal man to reconcile 
or to explain away the inconsistencies of mortals. Doubtless Sir 
Richard Steele was more amusing after he had drunk a bottle of 
port than he was when he sat down to table. But this was the 
case, and ‘“‘even more so,” with Addison, whose booziness is 
usually affectionately and almost reverently condoned. We feel 
certain that Steele was — and kindly, and what workaday 
folk call free-spoken, with a hearty manner, a pleasant smile, and 
an infectious laugh. We believe that he was open-handed and 
generous with his money. But we hardly dare to say that the 
charges of ingratitude brought against him are “not proven.” The 
man was a fulsome flatterer. He positively revelled in “ laying it 
on with a trowel,” as Celia says. From the days of the old 
Athenian whose “ noble heart, strongly loathing, greatly broke,” 
adulators of the great have not been famous for gratitude to the 


Ah! when the means are gone that buy this praise, 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made. 


When Steele lampooned the Minister who had made him 
Gazetteer, and raised his salary from sixty to three hundred 
pounds a year, Swift, who interceded for his old friend and 
tried to make his peace with Harley, but who could not 
induce Steele, in spite of his promise to do so “ with great 
submission,” to wait upon the Secretary of State, writes to 
Stella, “I believe Addison hindered him out of meer spight, 
being grated to the soul to think he should ever want my help 
to save his friend.” Was Addison really capable of this mean- 
ness? ‘Talking of Steele’s relations with Addison, was the great 
moralist guilty of the sharp practice and unkindness of selling 
his friend’s house and furniture at Hampton in order to repay 
himself out of the proceeds? or was he, as Mr. Thackeray hoped 
and tried to believe, simply performing a friendly act in disguise 
in order to put a little ready money in Captain Steele's empty 
pockets and to rid him of an expensive encumbrance? But it is 
idle to ask these questions of others or of ourselves ; just as it is 
idle to look for the philosopher's stone or for a character’ perfectly 
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consistent with itself in any man, especially in a man who makes 
of politics, or rather of party, a profession. What we do not 
know of Steele we had better leave off guessing. The unquestioned 
facts of his life (which Mr. Dobson has put with a fulness and 
accuracy not before attained) are interesting enough in all con- 
science, and the study of them is sulliciently engrossing to render 
oaeny the spice of chimerical speculation. 

Biographers differ as to the date, but not as to the place, of 
Steele’s birth. Like so many men who have made themselves 
famous by the sword or by the pen, he was of Anglo-Irish race, 
or, a8 he says himself, “an Englishman born in the city of 
Dublin.” Dennis, who threw dirt at Steele as well as at most of 
his literary contemporaries, asserts that he had no Sassenach blood 
in his veins, and that “his ancestry flourished in Tipperary long 
before the English set foot in Ireland. He has testimony of 
this,” the snarling Ishmael of letters goes on to say, “ more 
authentic than the Heralds’ Office, for God has marked him more 
abundantly than He did Cain, and stamped his native country on 
his face, his understanding, his writings, his actions, his passions, 
and, above all, his vanity. The Hibernian brogue is still upon all 
these, though long habit and length of days have worn it off his 
tongue.” At any rate he was bred in England, having been 
nominated by the Duke of Ormond gown-boy in 1684 at Charter- 
house, where Addison was his schoolfellow. Very fortunately for his 
future fame, as well as for his boyish needs, was this opening to him 
of the portals of Grey Friars. If Steele had not had the luck to be 
a Charterhouse boy, Mr. Thackeray, “ hujusce loci amantissimus,” 
would probably not have had so keen an eye for his virtues, so 
tender a judgment for his faults, and so ready a recognition of his 
genius, And, after all, it is Thackeray's verdict on Steele which 
the world will accept with its heart, however its mind ma 
secretly question a good deal of the evidence on which it is 
founded. Akin to the power of poets is that of men of genius, 
especially if they have warm hearts and persuasive tongues— 

For the good and great must owe 
Immortality to them. 


Oh! that Swift had been bred in “Smiffield,” to catch some 
drops of the precious balm of praise which their Carthusian 
descendant poured so lavishly over the heads of Steele and 
Addison. We cannot bring ourselves to regret that Mr. Thackeray 
uttered such “ caressing periods” over the one and such a noble 
eulogy over the other; but we cannot help framing the impossible 
wish that he had thought kinder thoughts and spoken juster 
words of the man whom he was forced to acknowledge the 
greatest wit of all times,and whom good Bishop Berkeley pro- 
nounced “ one of the best-natured and agreeable men in the world.” 
We all know that Steele went from Charterhouse to Oxford, 
where his career was short; that he “rode privately” in the 
Duke of Ormond’s troop of the Life Guards, and that he was 
afterwards an ensign in the Coldstreams and a captain of 
Lucas’s Fusiliers. When, in 1694, King William’s consort 
died of the small-pox, the young Life-Guardsman wrote a 
turgid poem called “The Procession,” in which he repre- 
sents men and beasts as bewailing the loss of the Queen 
whom a modern poet has called “ England's Goneril.” In Steele’s 
poem a horse “heaves into big sighs when he would neigh.” Of 
Steele’s first marriage we know very little; but who is not familiar 
with the lover's and husband’s funny letters to Mary Scurlock, 
who, we agree with Mr. Dobson, must have been a “ froide et 
pincée” young lady, but whom Steele calls his “dear little 
peevish, beautiful, wise governess,” and whom he assures that 
“good nature added to that beautifull form God has giv’n you 
would make an happinesse too great for Humane life”? We will 
not attempt to enter into the details of Steele's literary or political 
tareer. In 1714, when a recently acquired inheritance made him 
po of patronage, he resigned his places as Commissioner 
of the Stamp Office and as Gentleman-in-Waiting to Prince 
George, and wrote a letter to Lord Oxford which Mr. Dobson calls 
“frank and characteristic,” but which some persons may consider 
impertinent and ungrateful. Shortly afterwards he was expelled 
the House of Commons for seditious writings in the Crisis and 

lishkman, This — to modern Englishmen will seem 
arbitrary and unjust. The occurrence is made memorable by the 
utterance of young Lord Finch, who had family reasons for 
espousing Steele’s cause, but who “ broke down” in his speech in 
his friend’s defence. “It is strange,” the young nobleman 
muttered, as he resumed his seat, “I can't s for this 
man, though I could readily fight for him.” These generous 
words were received with such volleys of applausive cheers 
& brought the timid orator again on his feet, and he made 
an eloquent and effective speech. When George I. “in pudding- 
time ” ascended the throne, Steele was knighted, made Patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and Commissioner of Forfeited Estates in 
Scotland, where, in spite of the unwelcome errand he was sent 
upon, he was kindly received by the Scots, who forgot the Whig 
statesman in the pleasing writer. Allan ranany hte a flattering 

poem on him, and another poet declared that Scotia, 

In midst of fears and wounds which she doth feel, 
Kisses the hurting hand, smiles on the wounding Steele. 

In 1719 Steele's “ill-starred political sympathies” involved him 
iM a quarrel with Addison, who died in the same year. His oppo- 
ition to the famous “ Pee Bill” cost Steele his patent for 
Drury Lane, which was revoked by the Duke of Newcastle. He 

been a widower some years when he died at Carmarthen on 


September 1, 1729. 


We shall enter upon no discussions of Steele’s literary style and 
labours, and give no opinion on the vexed question whether he or 
Addison did most to make Sir Roger de ee wll next to Don 
Quixote, the most famous knight in Christendom. Mr. Dobson's 
judgment on these matters and on Steele’s plays and on his famous 
Christian Hero is generally fair and discriminating. But, while 
we can quite believe that it was a paper of Steele’s which inspired 
De Foe to write Robinson Crusoe, and another paper of his which 
suggested the idea of the famous farce High Tie Below Stairs, 
we see less resemblance between the dialogue of The Funeral and 
that of Mr, Anthony Trollope. No doubt “ Goldsmith knew his 
Steele,” as the author of this biography asserts, but perbaps it 
is going too far to argue that Goldsmith was indebted to him for 
the description of the famous portrait-painting in The Vicar 
of ct or of Beau Tibbs’s hatred of “ immense loads 
hed 

Occasionally, too, Mr. Dobson's estimate of Steele’s character 
seems a little naif. When the young collegian writes to his 
Uncle Gascoigne from Oxford, “ No one living can live upon lesse 
than I,” his biographer remarks that this is “a phrase in which 
one hardly recognizes the future prodigal.” When some twenty 

ears afterwards her “ affectionate, Faithfull Husband” writes to 

rs. Steele that he “shall never Govern his Actions but by the 
rules of morality and Right reason,” would Mr. Dobson accept 
this profession of perfectibility as easily as he accepted the under- 
graduate’s assertion of his very rigid economy ? 


GUIDE BOOKS.* 


far owee is in the present season no sign of any attempt to 
disturb Messrs. Baddeley and Ward's well-earned right to a 
first place in English ap aes yor writing for tourists; and 
there are more signs than one of their own determination to keep 
their place. Indeed, the “‘ Thorough Guide Series” is so far ahead 
of any other that there can scarcely be said to be a good second to 
it. Mr. Jenkinson’s really admirable guides are still untouched in 
some respects; but they are heavily weighted (literally and meta- 
phorically) by quite otiose treatises on all sorts of scientific 
matters which cannot possibly be dealt with so as to content the 
scientific person and which excite simple loathing in the non- 
scientific. Mr. Stanford’s capital county series is in want of 
central and uniform editing, as well as of larger maps and more 
independent treatment of routes. Messrs. Baddeley and Ward, 
being indebted in some ways to both these series, and still more to 
Baedeker in arrangement, have outstripped all their models, The 
sole fault to be urged against them, now that the exuberances of 
style which characterized some of their earliest volumes have been 
toned down, is that they are a little wont to confine themselves 
too exclusively to what they themselves call “ the tourist point of 
view ”—the point of view, we venture to add, of a singularly un- 
lettered tourist. As guides to scenery and to architecture (the 
“ tourist,” for altogether unexplained reasons, submits to archi- 
tecture, and “Can man see Dom?” as Mr. Sala, if we mistake not, 
once formulated it ina pleasant kind of Volapiik, is a frequent 
inquiry of his) they are fully sufficient. But on the infinite literary 
and historical associations which double or quintuple the interest 
of English scenery to an Englishman of any cultivation they 
are wont to be either wholly dumb or most stingily talkative. 
We don’t want “gush ” on such subjects (far be it from us!), and 
we know quite well that space in these cunningly engineered little 
16mos is precious. But a matter of ten or twenty pages per 
volume intelligently disposed here and there in snippets would do 
all that is wanted, and would remove almost the only objection 
that can be made to the series. For instance, the interest of 
Tenby (to quote a place from the only new volume of the series 
before us) is surely increased by the fact that here Mr. P. H. 
Gosse, as it were, created aquariums, and that George Lewes and 
Miss Evans also wrote certain books there, in the one case not un- 
noteworthy in popular science, and in the other very decidedly 
noteworthy in literature. Again, though Steele’s brass at Car- 
marthen is mentioned, not a word is said of his connexion with 
the place. If it be said that everybody ought to know this, 
we iear that the reply is only too obvious. However, we may 


* Thorough Guide Series—The English Lake District, By M. J. B. 
Baddeley. Fourth Edition. 1836. The Eastern Counties. By C. 8. 
Ward. Second Edition. 1886. South Wales. By C. S. Ward and 
M. J. B. Baddeley. London: Dulau. 1886. 

Bath, Contrexéville, and the Lime Sulphated Waters. By J. Macpherson, 
M.D. London: Lewis. 

Official Guide to Staffa and Iona, Glasgow: Wilson. 

Official Guide to the Isle of Man. London: Doherty. 

Official Guide to the Midland Railway. London: Cassell. 

Official Guide to the Great Northern Railway. London: Cassell. 

Officiul Guide tothe Great Western Railway. London: Cassell. 

Paterson's United Kingdom, Paterson's England and Wales. Paterson's 
Rhine Provinces. Puterson’s Switzerland. Edinburgh: Paterson. 

The Handy Guide to Norway. By T. B. Willson. London: Stanford. 
Pa - Resorts at Home and Abroad. By M. Charteris, M.D, London: 

urchill. 

‘ Baedeher’s Central Italy. Ninth Edition. Leipsic: Baedeker. London: 
ulau. 

Muddock's Pocket-Guide for Geneva and Chamounir, London: Wyman. 

Jarrold’s Guide to Norwich. Jarrold’s Great Yarmouth, Jarrold's 
Norfolk Broads, Norwich: Jarrold. 
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to details. The new editions, with needful but no very 
important corrections, of the volumes on the Lakes and East 
Anglia need but short notice. The former is quite the best 
thing of its kind, though we still wish that no maps had been 
printed to open with the page. We speak feelingly, for we once 
went several miles out of the way in consequence of a twist of 
road being concealed by the treacherous indentation of the join. 
Mr. Ward's Eastern Counties is a good bool:, though he has kept 
with rather unnecessary rigidity to the coast and the watering- 
places. Norwich, Cambridge, Ely, and Bury are, indeed, excepted, 
with a few other sights, but a section on Newmarket (which is 
as +5 gy as Europe holds) might be added. Some of 
Mr. Ward’s comparative judgments on the pleasantness of 
watering-places are a little odd. Experts may compare what he 
has to say of Dovercourt and of Felixstowe. The new volume on 
South Wales, completing the set allotted to the Principality and 
including the Wye, quite maintains the reputation and character 
of the series, especially in regard to the minute indications of 
routes, which make the pedestrian practically independent of the 
often grudgingly given and almost always rather unintelligible 
descriptions of “natives.” To get angry with the said natives 
is about the silliest thing that can be done. For, in the first 
place, it is certain to lead to complications of one sort or another, 
and, in the second place, it is grossly unjust. With Mr. Baddeley’s 
descriptions and his maps, the well-girt man of reasonable in- 
telligence may go almost anywhere and do almost anything; and 
often as we ise tried his routes we have very seldom found 
them wanting. In this volume, as good examples (though with 
the caution that, as the volume is but just issued, we have not 
tried them book in hand) we may note the ascent of the Car- 
marthen Van, the way across the Black Mountains from Hay to 
Llanthony, and the section on the routes in Gower, where, how- 
ever, some of the additional matter referred to above would come 
in well. The account of the Lower Wye is excellent; that of 
the upper part of the river rather perfunctory. St. Davids is well 
done; and the only fault to be found with the notes on the Fish- 
guard district is that the authors are hardly enthusiastic enough 
about the coast and scenery. Indeed, they are usually rather 
minded as Kemble (teste C. Lamb) was in regard to Shakspeare 
and other dramatists. The Lakes and the Highlands, their first 
loves, make them rather cool to other charms, This is, however, 
a@ rare vice in your guide-book writer, and approaches not distantly 
to the character of a virtue. 

There are some books which might puzzle a punctilious re- 
viewer on the point whether they are to be classed among medical 
books or guide-books. At this time of year the doubt seems to 
incline to the guide-book side, though there is plenty of pure 
science in Dr. Macpherson’s little treatise, which tells briefly of 
many pleasant places, and, while quite free from any charlatanry 
or advertising, pleads for the actual virtue of not a few springs 
well reputed of old, but contemned by modern essayists of a certain 
class who regard the test-tube as the end of all things. 

Simple folk have often wondered at the magnificent title of 
“ Official” applied to guide-books, and unsimple ones know that it 
means nothing more than that some railway or steamboat com- 
pany serving the place described has commissioned, or at any rate 
‘ patronized, the performance. With rare exceptions the “ Official ” 
guide-book is very far from being a satisfactory specimen of 
topographical writing, being sometimes little more than a long and 
clumsy réclame, and very seldom showing any literary power or 
any real conception of what a guide-book should be. Of those before 
us, the ial Guides to the Midland, Great Northern, and Great 
Western Railways, which are published in uniform shape by Messrs, 
Cassell, are fair examples, and the ey Guide to the Isle of Man 
is rather less than a fair example, of the class, That such a work 
should have been committed to a person who calls the charming 
legends of the island “absurdities,? and who vely writes 
“ Manx, it is said, like Gaelic, Erse, Welsh, and the Breton tongue, 
had its origin in the East,” is in its minor way a real misfortune. 
On the other hand, the Staffa and Iona volume is rather good, 
having a good map and fair illustrations, and being well written. 
The author makes a kind of indirect protest at the Duke of 
Argyll’s doubtless well-meant but certainly mistaken exclusion of 
whisky from his islands—a piece of paternal government which 
half justifies the Tiree revolt, by the way. We observe in this 

ide a curious word, “ retiral,” which may be safely set down as a 

otticism, while we are not sure that we ever saw it in a book 
before. The popularity in Scotland of these words in -al is rather 
enigmatic, though “ reviewal” as distinguished from “ review” 
was much used both in England and Scotland among literary men 
fifty years ago. As for “ retiral,” it suggests itself as at least 
useful for rhymes :— 

Would the admiral 
Wish for retiral ? 


is a question which suggests itself, though the gallant officer might 
not b pesser his designation thus accentuated. And if the laws of 
English and French prosody on the subject of rimes riches were 
not different, retiral would be quite a godsend in connexion with 
the name of a mysterious person mentioned by Rabelais. 

A second edition of Mr. Paterson’s Guide to the United King- 
dom, which we noticed last year, has appeared, as well as a sepa- 
rate issue in “ England and Wales” ; two Continental Guides in 
the same arrangement and form of page, but slimmer, come to 
keep it company, the “ Switzerland ” being also a second edition. 
The “Rhine Provinces,” the latest arrival, is not always very 
critically written, but it has plenty of those minute indications of 


prices, distances, and the like, which are of more value to the 
traveller than the finest writing or the shrewdest reflections, and 
it is abundantly supplied with valuable maps and plans. We are 
very glad to see how the indispensableness of street plans, which 
were Jong disgracefully rare in English guides, is forcing itself on 
compilers and publishers, A guide full of maps and plans. with 
the poorest letterpress is better than model letterpress without 
maps and plans. 

We have hardly more than one objection to Mr, Willson's Handy 
Norway Guide, and that is that its small scale makes real excel- 
lence impossible. One hundred and eighty pages - which ten 
are occupied by index and ten more by a very useless section on 
the Flora and Lepidoptera of Norway) simply are not enough for 
the purpose, and though a very great deal has been got into them, 
one wants more. The maps are fairly abundant, but would be the 
better for more filling up; and generally the book is rather a col- 
lection of cadres than a complete organism. Even as it is, many 
of the characteristics of a good guide-book are present, and if 
acceptance should lead the author to expand it to double the size 
— it would still be quite a “ handy ” book—to add a great deal of 
detail, and extend the districts treated, he might make it very 
valuable. His vocabulary, however, is arranged on a very bad 
system, as thus :— 

Lady, lady (young), lake, large,| Fru, fréken, vand, stor, forsent, 
late, letter, luggage. brev, tdi. 

Here a person looking rapidly, if he does not take vand for 
“ young,” is at least likely to take, say, forsent for “ large.” 

he same doubt may arise in Dr. Charteris’s case as in Dr, 
Macpherson’s; but here there is an additional reason for admitting 
him. Besides containing a useful dictionary of European health 
resorts, and more detailed notices of a good many of them, it has 
a considerable section devoted to the metric system of making up 
drugs usual on the Continent, and a good list of preparations and 
doses according to the Austro-German pharmacopeia. As the 
whole book is of very moderate dimensions, it might, if only for 
this, find a place in the luggage of any one who travels with toler- 
ably capacious impediments, There is probably nothing more 


difficult than to get an English prescription made up abroad— 
except to get a foreign prescription made up (out of London) in 


England—and people who deal much in doctor's stuff, and are 
nervous, will find Dr. Charteris a mainstay. 

The ninth edition of Central Italy in the English Baedeker series 
has appeared. It is not necessary to say anything particular about 
this member of a collection which is probably the best in the 
world, and which set an example followed more or less since 
its appearance by all good guides. If the old “ blethering,” 
slipshod, methodless handbook, giving the traveller almost every- 
thing that he did not want and almost nothing that he did, ever 
disappears altogether from civilization, it will be the doing of 
three persons—Murray, Joanne, and Baedeker. It is fair to say 
that the English series set the example; but its French and 
German rivals have improved upon it very considerably, so as to 
become exemplars in their turn. 

The Geneva section of Mr. Muddock’s “ J. E. M.” guides, as he 
is pleased to call them, has appeared separately. ‘The plan of 
dividing guides is, no doubt, useful for knapsack work ; but they 
should be bound. A stitched guide becomes a crumpled rag, if 
it does not fall to pieces altogether, in a few days’ wear. 

This objection applies, no doubt, also to Messrs. Jarrold’s 
pamphlets on Yarmouth and the Broads. But you can — 
expect binding for twopence, and the little quartos are so w 

rinted and illustrated and so remarkably cheap that one is 

und to excuse not merely their coverlessness, but also a certain 
want of the method and precision of the better class of guide- 
books. The Norwich Guide sorely needs a good street map, 
for the topography of that very interesting city is of the most 
intricate. 


ENGLAND’S JUBILEES.* 


Na content with reminding us that we ought to keep our 
“ anniversaries,” among which the author of this little book 
reckons the fiftieth year of the Queen’s reign, “in a thankful and 
humble spirit,” she—for we venture from internal evidence to 
decide the sex of the writer—gives us some cause for humility, 
though not for thankfulness, in what she sets before us. If any 
one is inclined to glory in the advance England has made in 
education during the last fifty years he will find Englands 
Jubilees a salutary corrective to pride. As regards causes of 
thankfulness, we are told that gratitude is due to Henry IIL. im 
whose reign, we are further intormed, “a brave band, commanded 
by superior leaders, took possession of the Isle of Ely,” whence 
“they were allured by the shrill cries of the wild-fowl” to go 
“splashing and wading through the marsh.” Many things 1» 
this book pass our comprehension. While reading a wholly new 
version of the events of 1376-7, we are surprised by coming upon 
“The trumpet gives no uncertain sound which the soldier cannot 
understand. The King and his people are resting from all strife. 
We are actually standing where they stood, facing the enemy 10 
front of the battle.” It is no use trying to guess what this 
means; we give it up. We certainly know what is meant by the 
“Diary of Mme. d’Arbley, author of Evilena”; but this, too 
leaves us in sufficient amazement. 


* England's Jubilees. By E.H. Hudson, Eton: R. Ingalton Drake. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 886. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY.* 


VERY one is more or less familiar with Pooh-Bah. We do 
E not mean with the very amusing person of that name who 
nightly mortifies his a — at the Savoy only, but with the 
kind of clever fellow who rm sneering. He always thoroughly 
understands the motives of his neighbours and sees through their 
characters. Of course he knows that both are mean, and says so 
with immense gratification. Now if anybody wishes to know how 
the British navy looks to a nowise amusing, but still not wholly 
dull, critic of the Pooh-Bah species, let him read the book of an 
Undistinguished Naval Officer. It is in two volumes, published 
at some little interval from one another, but small, clearly printed, 
and handy. A reader of tolerable smartness could get through 
them both in an evening not without profit. That is, if there is 
any attraction for him in the works of the tribe of Pooh-Bah, 

the beginning of his second volume the “ Undistinguished” one, 
after announcing his intention to appear no more in print, modestly 
confesses that “ neither by training nor practice is he fitted to travel 
this rugged road,” which he elsewhere describes eloquently as “ the 
and difficult path of literature.” We shall not deny the 
truth of this, and yet every reader of any critical faculty will 
acknowledge that the author is admirably fitted by nature, if not 
by training and practice, to tread the path, not rugged or mazy 
or difficult, but way Bog! of gutter-journalism. If training 
and practice in this kind of writing are, indeed, wanting to 
the author of the chapter on “ Naval Officers’ Wives,” then 
his natural proficiency is astonishing. Again, the style of the 
Age and Satirist journalistic bully is to be found in perfection 
on the page in which the author threatens to tell hundreds of 
other nasty stories if anybody troubles him for what he has told 
already. It is quite in keeping with this kind of scribbling 
rowdyism that the author obviously regards himself as a quite 
honourable man. This inability to see the character of what he is 
doing is the note of the Age and Satirist journalist of every gene- 
ration. He writes mean malities, and calls it showing up 
abuses. He scribbles acrid invective and calls it satire, and he 
quite believes in himself. Of course this sort of thing, like all 
work, may be done well or done ill. On the whole, the “ Undis- 
tinguished Naval Officer” has done it well. He has practically 
nothing more to say than that naval officers are what Lady 
Hercules Hawkingtrefylyan called Tom Saunders—a_ tobacco- 
chewing seaman, all pigtail within and without. But he has 
more resources than her ladyship, and, instead of exhausting 
himself in one phrase of abuse, varies his epithets of bully, 
snob, dirty fellow, sensuous ruffian, antiquated fogey, fossil, &c., 
with some skill. We can quite believe that his mixture of 
bad names, tittle-tattle, true, half-true, or wholly false stories, 
innuendoes, and accusations of mean motives may have caused a 
good deal of pain. That he has done all this so as to point not 
obscurely to individuals, and yet keep clear of an action for libel 
very cleverly, is only another proof of what a loss a certain kind 
of journalism has suffered in the ‘ Undistinguished Naval Officer.” 
An equally good proof is the manifest conviction with which he 
sneers at naval oflicers for fearing to offend the Admiralty if it is 
discovered that they have written to the press, while he shows 
a blustering but prudent determination to maintain his own 
anonymity. To onlookers his position seems illogical, to him- 
self not at all. He has obviously no more notion that his bad 
words may come home to roost than any other scold. 

Perhaps this, we hope intelligible, expression of our opinion of 
the book of the “ Undistinguished Naval Officer” is reason enough 
for not discussing it at large; but we will justify our decision by a 
quotation from himself. In his second volume he expresses his 

that the tone of the first should have led some persons to 

ieve that “all naval officers are alike vicious, corrupt, and 
incapable.” The calm assumption that any number of sane 
persons had accepted this 1} proposition on his mere word 
is characteristic. However, he assures the reader that it was 
not his intention to convey this impression. On the con- 
trary, he is good enough to say, with the confidence of one 
whose word has weight, that from the rank of admiral down to 
midshipman there are many who meet his approval, “but in a 
book eminently critical and partly satirical it would be obviously 
injudicious and useless to take only the very best officers as 
specimens of the whole, more especially as the writer regrets to 
say that he does not believe them to be in the majority.” The very 
best are seldom in a majority anywhere, but, putting everything 
else aside, this admission a of any claim the book may have 


navy. It may be a scold at the 


navy, which is what the writer seems to mean by a satire, but it 
is nothing else, Therefore we decline to accept his sketches of 
typical officers of various ranks as being anything but specimens 
of —t For the rest, the author of the chapter on “ Naval 
Officers’ Wives” seems to us a doubtful authority on what 
is or is not the conduct of a gentleman, and it is quite natural that 
he should disapprove of the manners of the vast majority of naval 
officers, They are thoroughly unlike his. Neither is a person 
who talks of men rushing into the “ vincula matrimcnium,” or of 
& story as being “ un petit risque,” or of a want of “ camaradie,” 
entitled to sneer at other people’s want of knowl and bad 
French, We take these examples from the second volume, since 
the author excuses still more numerous examples of lady novelists’ 


* The British Navy in the Present Year of Grace. B: an Undistinguished 
Naval Officer. Lon Hamilton, & Co. 1886. 


French and Latin in the first by saying he was absent when it 
was published. The second has a preface dated from Devonport 
within reach of proofs. When the author passes from personalities 
to general considerations on the navy, he has not ing to say 
which has not been a matter of common knowledge for long. 
It is not without a certain pleasure and a sense of fitness that we 
find the author of this spiteful book numbering among the sins of 
naval officers their general inability to find an elevating and 
ennobling creedin Radicalism. As the writer seems fond of satire 
we would commend to his attention an apologue by the Russian 
fabulist Kriloff. It tells how a certain pig was once let loose in a 
palace-yard. When the beast returned to its master the serf, he 


asked for a description of the glories of the building. The pig had . 


none to give him. It had turned the yard up with its snout from 
end to end and found dirt everywhere. Now this is satire, but on 
the pig, not the palace. 


BELGIAN LITERATURE. 


We. cannot say much in favour of the new edition of Canon 
David's History of Belgium (1). The author's death (1866) 
brought the work to a sudden close with the eleventh volume, 
which brings the history down to the year 1578. The new edition 
is being published by a Society called the “ Davidsfonds,” which 
we have already mentioned in connexion with other Flemish 
works; the Catholic press is unanimous in praising this enter- 
prise ; but we can only deplore the re-issue of this history without 
any corrections, the author's notes alone having been omitted. 
When the work first appeared (the first volume was published in 
1843) it was, although somewhat partial, a fairly good history, as 
histories then went ; but when we think of the immense strides of 
historical research since that time, we can only regret that the 
work has not been entirely revised and brought up to the present 
standard of historical knowledge. 

A far superior production in every way is Abbé Naméche’s His- 
tory of Belgium, of which we have spoken in a previous article, 
| of which the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes, containing the 
history of Philip IL., have just been published. M. Naméche is 
a straightforward and impartial historian, and does not attempt to 
gloss over the faults and misdeeds of his co-religionists ; he more- 
over writes in a pleasing style, and arranges his subject-matter 
exceedingly well. 

Mr. Louis Hymans has published the second edition of his work 
on modern Belgium (2), the first edition of which appeared in 
1880, The subject of the book, as well as the charming style in 
which it is written, has gained for it a large number of readers. 
The author, who is in politics a Liberal, does not intrude his poli- 
tical opinions on his readers, though he occasionally leaves out 
facts which tell very strongly against his party. The book is 
divided into fifteen chapters, each treating of a separate subject, 
such as “ The Constitution,” “Political Parties,” “Commerce,” 
&e. The chapter on “ Literature, Fine Arts, and Science” is par- 
ticularly interesting. The author has no love for the Dutch; he 
has accordingly been very careful not to mention the great im- 
petus given to Belgian industries by William I, of Holland ; and 
though he says that the foundation of modern Belgium was laid 
in 1815, he begins his account of the progress of Belgian industries 
with the year 1830, which he terms the year of Emancipation. 

Mr. Hymans has also given us a splendidly illustrated history 
of Brussels in two large volumes (3). A considerable amount of 
the information afforded in this book is taken from Mr. Wauters’s 
learned work on the same subject published some years ago; but 
while the latter was intended for students of history, Mr. Hymans’s 
publication is more suited for the general public, and its beautiful 
illustrations and general get-up will find for it a place on many a 
drawing-room table. Another historical work recently issued 
is the Eistory of Belgium by Louis and Paul Hymans (4). 

Canon Daris, Professor of Theology at the Seminary of Lidge, 
has brought out another work on his favourite subject—namely, 
the history of the Prince-Bishops of Liige (5). The volume 
before us is full of interest, and contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerning the dissensions which existed in Liége at the time 
of the rebellion against the Spanish yoke ; and also a number 
of biographical notices. Canon Daris has, unfortuna’ y divided 
the history into two —~ one treating of the bishopric and the 
other of the principality of Liége; this method has entailed end- 
less repetition. Although somewhat partial, the work does 
infinite credit to the author, the greater portion of whose time is 
taken up in attending to his theological classes, 

In a previous article we mentioned Mr. Max Rooses in con- 
nexion with his history of the Plantin Museum at Antwerp, 
of which he is director. He has just published the second 
volume of Plantin’s correspondence, a work calculated to occupy 
nine large octavo volumes of three hundred pages each (6). 


pit Vaderlandsche Historie. Tweede druk, Leuven: Van Linthout. 


(2) La Belgique contemporaine. 2° édition, revue et augmentée. Mons: 
Hector Manceaux. 

(3) Bruzelles & travers les dges. 2 vols. Grandin-4°. Bruxelles: Bruy- 
lants Christophe. 

(4) Histoire politique de la Belgique. 

(5) Histoire du diocése et dela Principauté de Liége pendant le XVI¢ 
Liége: Louis Demarteau. 

(6) Correspondance de Christ Plantin. Publiée Max Rooses, 
du Musée Plantin, 1883-5. J. Buschman, 
Ghent: Ad. Hoste. 
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This work is full of interest, for it not only affords a vast 
amount of information about the works which Plantin published, 
but also throws a great deal of light on the public and private 
life of those with whom he came into correspondence, some 
of them being the most distinguished men of the age. The 
materials on which Mr. Rooses has based his work are the 
rough drafts and copies of Plantin’s letters—some in Latin, others 
in Spanish, and yet more in French—to nearly all of which 
Plantin affixed the date and the name of the person for whom the 
letter was intended. To every letter in Latin or — Mr. 
Rooses has prefixed a summary of the contents in French; we 

t that he did not do the same for the French correspondence. 

e should also like to see an analytical index ; perhaps this want 
will be supplied in the last volume. Only a small number of 
Plantin’s letters to the Calvinist leaders have been discovered ; he 
had, doubtless, good reasons for not leaving any record of this 
portion of his correspondence. 

Another important work published by the same Society as Mr. 
Max Rooses’s book, the Maatschappij der Antwerpsche Bibliophilen, 
is that of Mr. G. van Havre on the devices of the Antwerp 

inters (7), which may be considered as a supplement to Mr. 
Eilvestre's book on printers’ devices, published at Paris in 1867. 
With the aid of Mr, van der Haeghen, librarian of the Ghent 
University, Mr. van Havre has been able to collect no less than 
four hundred devices. We cannot help thinking that the author 
would have done well to arrange these in such a way as to enable 
his readers to trace the history of those which —— from one 
printer to another ; he has, however, made an alphabetical list of 

inters, the name of each being followed by an account of the 
evices which he employed. 

The “ Société des Bibliophiles Belges” has published only two 
volumes of any interest during the last two years; one of the 
travels of Philip, son of Charles V.; the other, a collection of 
Oraisons Funébres.” 

We must now turn our attention to works in the Dutch 
language. Of these, the first which deserves notice is a work on 
the literature of the Netherlands by the late Professor Jonck- 
bloet (8). The author, who died some months ago at the age of 
sixty-eight, was one of the most active promoters of the study of 
the old Dutch literature. Jacob van Maerlant, a writer of the 
early part of the fourteenth century, has always been styled the 
father of Netherlandish literature; but Mr. Jonckbloet proves that 
long before his time there existed many Dutch works of no small 
literary merit, some of which were translated into other lan- 

, and became extremely popular in France and in England. 

e are sorry to see that At. Jonckbloet’s realistic taste has 
induced him to depreciate the beautiful works of Vondel, the great 
ideal poet of the Netherlands, 

Space will not allow us to do more than mention a work by 
Mr. Doorenbos on the mages, ow A literature of Holland (9), and 
another by Professor Jan ten Brink on the leading personages in 
Holland during the seventeenth century (10). Mr. ten Brink has 
also written a series of biographies of ‘Dutch worthies of the pre- 
sent day (11). Two other biographical works which we must 
mention are Mr. Kepper’s account of the Life and Times of the 
reigning King of Holland (12), and a Life of Leopold I. of 
Belgium, by Mr. Thonissen, a member of the present Belgian 
Ministry. 

Dr. Nuyens, of whom we have already had occasion to speak, 
has just published the third volume of his history of the Nether- 
lands from 1815 to the present date(13). This work is written in 
a most pleasant style, and is very impartial, notably with regard 
to the conduct of the English Government in 1830. Dr. Nuyens, 
unlike most of his countrymen, holds that the policy of non-inter- 
vention was perfectly justifiable under the circumstances, 

We must not forget a delightful book by Mr. Rogge, chief 
librarian at Amsterdam, on the tales and legends of the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Rogge assigns an Oriental origin to many of the most 
popular tales in the Gesta Romanorum and other such books, 

We will conclude by drawing the reader’s attention to an 
excellent popular book on astronomy, which has run through four 
editions (14). 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A POPULAR series on celebrated artists would be incomplete 
indeed without a number on the most famous of all sculptors 
—an artist who has taken rank in the popular language of all 
nations with the two or three others each of whom represents an 


(7) Marques typographiques des imprimeurs et libraires anversois, 
Recueillies par le Chev. G. van Havre. 2 vols. Antwerp: J. E. 
Buschman. Ghent: A. Hoste. 

(8) Geschiedenis der nederlandsche Letterkunde. 5 vols. Amsterdam : 
Van Kampen. 

(9) Handleiding tot de geschiedenis der Letterkunde, vooral van den 
nieuweren tijd. 

(10) Dr. Nicolaas Heinsius, Studie over den hollandschen Schelmenroman 

17¢ eeuw. 

(11) Onze hedendaagsche letterkundigen. 

(12) De Regcering van Koning Willem den Derden, 

(13) Geschiedenis van het nederlandsche volk van 1815 tot op onze da 
door Dr. W. J. F. Nuyens. Amsterdam: C. L. van Baad 
« (14) Kaiser: Sterrenhemmel. Amsterdam: A. J. Voorderein, 


art and has in a way given his name to one(1). The task could 
hardly have fallen into more competent hands than M. Collignon’s; 
and, as he acknowledges very fully, his business has been made 
easier by the number and importance of previous treatises on the 
subject. He duly mentions Dr. Waldstein’s recent work in his 

face, though his numerous footnotes of teference and acknow- 
edgment contain fewer references to it than to some others, 
It seems not at all improbable that he may have written much 
of the present handbook before the appearance of Dr. Waldstein’s 
book, The body of the volume is of course occupied rather with 
the works than with the life of a master of whom personally 
speaking very little is known. According to the plan of the series 
the treatment is rather popular than learned, and M. Collignon 
does not attempt to enter into elaborate discussions of obscure, 
controverted, and sometimes only remotely connected questions, 
But the style of the book is clear and readable without bei 
lacking in preciseness, and the illustrations are numerous 
good. It is not a book for specialists, and does not profess to be 
one ; but neither is it superficial, and it has the most valuable of 
all characteristics, abundant reference to original, or to fuller and 
more technical authorities, 

The first part of Herr Habich’s book (2) deals with the com 
tents in Italian Old Masters of seven great museums, the Louvre, 
the National Gallery, and the galleries of Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, 
Munich, and Frankfort. The entry for each picture is brief, but 
the book is evidently intended as a pocket one, and the master, 
> material, size, &c., are sufficiently if succinctly indicated, 

he Revue des traditions populaires (3) with some galled geese 
hissing on the cover, is a pleasing periodical, and contains divers 
“ fulklorisms” and a somewhat long review by M. Ploix of Mr, 
Lang's Mythology, as translated and expanded for French readers, 
M. Ploix, while very complimentary in his language, seems to 
charge his author with being too critical and not enough con- 
structive. Among minor notes we observe an explanation of 
“ Boycotting” which is anything but correct in its details, 
Captain Boycott did not “des terres assez vastes,” nor 
was he a “ propriétaire,” nor most certainly was the farm he 
occupied “ dans Je comté de Dublin.” He did not “sell his pro- 

rty,” or “quit Ireland for ever.” The rescue expedition, &e,, 
is not so much as noticed; and, on the whole, the note is about 
as inexact as it could be without being totally wrong. 

One is not more polyglot than the Ltevue coloniale internationale 
(4). There are articles in German, French, and English, in- 
cluding a long and rather curious note on the Cape Colony. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. EDWARD A. PARNELL, F.CS., the author of The 
Life and Labours of John Mercer (Longmans & Co.), is 

obviously not an old hand at biography. He deals with his 
material in a thoroughly professional spirit and addresses a small 
and select audience, A large portion of his work consists of 
technical descriptions of the many discoveries and inventions by 
which John Mercer, “the self-taught chemical philosopher,” de- 
veloped the arts of dyeing and calico-printing. ‘To chemists and 
manufacturers Mr. Parnell’s record of Mercer’s achievements must 
be very interesting, though much of it can hardly be intelligible 
to the general er. With respect to the personal history and 
character of Mercer there is much less to be learned from Mr 
Parnell’s sketch, possibly owing to the scanty subject-matter at 
the biographers disposal. Anecdote and correspondence are v 
sparingly used, though it is clear that Mercer corresponded wi 
many distinguished men of science, and his letters can scarcely 
fail to reveal his vigorous personality. All that Mr. Parnell relates 
of the self-taught chemist’s early life, his extraordinary perseverance 
in experiment, his patience and foresight and natural resources, 
leaves an impression of incompleteness, and we feel that something is 
wanting in the biographical portraiture. In these days of advanced 
technical education there is a good deal that is curiously suggestive 
in the story of Mercer’s remarkable career, and no one can 
Mr. Parnell’s book without feeling that the untiring energy dis 
played by Mercer was immensely stimulated by the lack of edw 
cational advantages. The power of self-training possessed by the 
boy who commenced life as a bobbin-winder and hand-loom 
weaver, and eventually became a partner in the Oakenshaw print- 
works and one of the founders of the Chemical Society, was 
something nearly akin to genius. Of his services to the industri 
arts Mr. Parnell’s volume gives a satisfactory account ; of the man 
himself it arouses a desire for more intimate knowledge. 

A book that has evoked a testimonial from Prince Bismarck, 
and reached a fiftieth edition within two years, may well be con- 
sidered popular. Such is The Buchholz Family: Sketches of 
Berlin Life, by Julius Stinde (G. Bell & Sons), translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. A mild vein of satire runs through these 
delightful studies of German middle-class society, yet is never 


no, Les artistes célébres—Phidias. Par Maxime Collignon. Paris: 
ouam. 

(2) Vade-mecum pour la peinture italienne. Par G. E. Habich. 
a Hoffmann & Campe. Paris: Le Soudier. London: Triibner 

0. 

(3) Revue des traditions populaires. No. 7. Paris: Société des trad. 
Pop. 
| _ (4) Revue coloniale internationale, Actt. 1886. Amsterdam: Bressy- 
London : Triibner & Co, 
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gubversive of their distinguishing qualities of sober veracity and 

jal humour. The English reader of this excellent version will 
admit that human nature in Berlin does not diffe: from human 
nature in other civilized communities, and he will recognize the 
exquisite fidelity of the author's characters even in the minutest 
particulars. The book presents a picture of the round of middle- 
class life, full of humorous observation, radiant with bonhomie, 
yivacious and entertaining through every chapter. 

A translation of Tales by Wilhelm Hauff, by Herr S. Mendel 
(G. Bell & Sons), includes in handy form the three characteristic 
series of stories entitled “ The Caravan,” “ The Sheikh of Alex- 
andria,” and “ The Inn in the Spessart.” As so much attention 
has recently been directed to Hauff’s extraordi merits as a 
story-teller, there should exist a good demand for this cheap and 
well-printed volume. 

The humours of the Lincolnshire peasant, and the distinctive 
character of the dialect that still survives in the northern part of 
Soper. are piquantly illustrated in Tales and Rhymes in the 
Lindsey Folk-Speech, by Mabel Peacock (Brigg: Jackson & Son), 
Some of these rustic apologues, as “ The Lad ‘at went oot to look 
fer Fools,” are common to the folk-lore of other counties. The 
broad, yokel-like humour of “ Tom’s Convarsion,” the grim legend 
of “ The Lass ‘at seed her awn Graave dug,” and the suggestive 

ry of “ Th’ Man an’ the Boggard,” are very individual. Some 
of the verses show considerable pathos and graphic strength. 

There is little to be noted of Low Down: Wayside Thoughts in 
Ballad and other Verse, by “ Two Tramps” (Redway), apart from 
the novel use of paper of varied tints. ‘There may possibly be some 
subtle connexion between the colour of the paper and the poetry, 
though we have com without satisfactory results the verses 
on the blue paper with those on the pink, and so with the remain- 
ing rainbow hues. 

Two Friends (S.P.C.K.), prettily illustrated by W. J. Morgan, 
is an interesting and attractive story for the young by Mrs. Sitwell, 
containing some excellent studies of small boys not wholly free of 
the nursery. The Little Rick-Burners, by Miss Yonge (Skeflington), 
suggests not a little of the effective simplicity of Miss Edgeworth’s 
shorter stories. More ambitious than these is Mrs. Jerome 
Mercier’s By the King and Queen (Rivingtons), a story of the 
dawn of Christianity among the Britons, with an interesting 
heroine, a skilfully contrived plot, and an effective dénouement. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker’s Economics for the People (Sampson Low & 
Co.) is a practical little introduction to the study of political 
economy, “ the work of a business man, drawn largely from busi- 
ome ; ience,” and possessing the merit of being thoroughly 
intelligible. 

Fone in search of “best books,” or about to form public 
libraries in country towns and villages, may do well to consult 


Books for a Reference (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), a series 
of lectures on the choice of illustrative of the contents of 
the Birmingham Lib 


rary. 
Mr. Alfred Chapman’s Income Tax; How to get it Refunded 
(Effingham Wilson) is corrected and enlarged in a third edition. 
This concise and instructive pamphlet is a useful guide to tax- 
payers who require information in compact and intelligible form. 
We have received the second and final part of A Glossary of 
Words used in the County of Chester, by Mr. Robert Holland, and 
— for the English Dialect Society by Messrs, Triibner 
& 


A portrait and memorial notice of the late Canon Simpson, 
formerly President of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society, appear in the eighth volume 
of the Society’s Transactions (Kendal: Wilson). 

The Tiny Mite (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) sets forth the 

and surprising experiences of a small girl in Dreamland, 
where she meets Robinson Crusoe and other heroes of adventure. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and is not without pictorial in- 
vention and fancy, though the rude vigour of the artist's con- 
ceptions is occasionally merely brutal. The pictures of a doll- 
fight, for instance (pp. 258-260), are offensive, and should be 
promptly cut out of the volume before it is placed in the hands of 

ildren. 

We have received a translation of M. Georges Ohnet’s Edmée 
Les Dames de Croix-Morte) (F. Warne & Co.) ; Howto Use Our 
yes, by John Browning, F.R.A.S. (Chatto & Windus); Zhe 

Crown of 7 Verses for Holy Seasons, by Claudia Frances 
Hernaman (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; ‘Heinrich and Leonore, and 
other Poems, by M. J. (Dublin: Hodges & Co.) ; and the 
fifth number of the Circulars of Information of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, in which Dr. Hartwell, of 
Johns Hopkins University, deals with the system of physical 
training that obtains in American colleges and universities. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


The ApVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Sourmampron Srreer, Srranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. at the Ofice, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 
The publication of the SaturDaY Review takes place on Saturday 


Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

W ON VIE tt 
ALLERY 35 New Bond with days, before he died Pretorium,” and his other great 
tures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


[HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile E. on 

The SESSION 1886-7 will commence on Frid: 1, 1886; by that ew 

Collens Buildings will be ready tor very additions have been 

de to the School Premises will afford complete provision for the teaching of all branches of 
Med ical Science, the Seooumpetaten provided being wae than double that which was 
provided in the Old B y will take place, of which due notice 
will be given. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. viiee £60, £40, F ne and £20, will be offered fo: 
competition at the end of to ees for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 Guineas one payment, or 100 in Snstal uk and 
other Hospital Appointments are free, and the holders of all the -—4 
provided with rooms and board gatirel’ tree of expense. The Resident Sapna — 
of Five House-Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, One Ac a p,and ¢ Re- 
eciving-Room ORe er. Four Dressers and Four Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 

pecial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of t! 
University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons of England, are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 


GUY’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL—OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—A a of the value of 125 Guineas will be Fe for 


mpetition on Monday, Se . Subjects of examination :—Classics, Mathematics. 
Languages. x also of the value of 125 will be ang 
for Open Competition o on the same d. of :—Inorganic Chemistry, 


Physics, Botany, and Zoolog: 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
The SESSION of the A commences on Octobe> 4, Intro- 
ductory Lecture at Four p.m. by A. E. B. Rn, Esq. 
The SESSION of FACULTIES of J “ARTS and LAWS and of 
the Indian School and the Departments of Applied Science and preghnclogy nd he Fine 
begins on October 5. Introductory Lecture at Three P.M. by Professor T. E. 


pone is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 
vespochnase and Regulations yeiating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000) may be obtained 
tri the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
he Examinations for Andrews ntrance Pri izes (Languages and Science), and (Gilchrien 
Entrance Exhibitions, begin September 28; for Medical Exhibitions, September 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS September 27. 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A.. Secretary. 


made for Medical and Surgical practice. The London a~ is now indirect c nic 
tion by rail and tram with - arts of the Metropolis, and the 
and and South-Eastern Railways have stations within a minute of the 

an lege. 
and particulars apply, personally or by letter, to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION “ft 1886-7 will commence on October 1, when an 1. eed 
Address will be delivered by J. S. Bristowk, M.D.Lond., F.R.S., LL.D., at 3 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIE NCE of £100 and £60 “ively, open to 
all first-year Students, vill be offered fo 1 be held on 
Octoter 4,5, and 6, and the Cy ad ts will ‘be Chemistry and Phy sics, with idee Botany or 
— - the option of Candi 

wt Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 

TERMEDLUTE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

wr Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of iderable value are ded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as also several Medals, 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by Sestelspente, Entries may be made to Lectures or 
to Hospital Practice, and special arrangeme: made for Students entering in their 
second or subsequent years; also for Dental Students pre for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
ae | for F aed and supervision, and a register of approved Lodgings is kept in the 

cretary’s 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


— W. M. ORD, Dean, 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will ry on October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY 
= 8S by Mr. MALCOLM MO. 

Annual Dinner of the Past wa Present Students will take place the same evening, Mr. 
EDMUND OWEN in the Chair, 

ENTRANCE SCIIOLARSHIPS.—The following will be offered for competition on 
September 30 and October 1 :— 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP in NATURAL SCTENCE of the value of 100 cuineas, open to any 
gentleman who has not completed a Winter Session of Study at a Medical School. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, each of the value of 50 guineas 
under the same cunditions, 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 100 guineas, open to Students from Epsom College, 
being sons of Medical Men, and who have not completed a Winter Session of Study at a 
Medical School. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, cach of 50 guineas, open to Students from the Universities of 
Oxturd, Cambridge, or other University, who have not entered at any London Medical School, 

‘The Hospital contains 270 beds, is situated in one of the most pleasant districts of London, 
and is in direct communication by rail with all parts of the Metropolis. 

The School Buildi: gs. to which large additions were made in 1883, es opecaliy as regards the 
Iaboratorics for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry. will be further enlarged this year, 
by the addition of a wing, containing a new Library, Pathological Laboratory, with arrange- 
ments fur Bacteriological research, Materia Medica Museum, and various ¢lass-rooms for 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Mm In the Students’ Club a larger pening Hall and Read- 
ing- oom will be added. ‘The building will be completed in time tor the Winter Session. 

All the Medical appointments in the mie pod including the five House-Surgeoncies, are open 
to pupils without additional jee or expense kind. 

‘or Prospectus and further information, apply to 
GEORGE P., FIEL 


SIDNEY D., ‘Sub-Dean, 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 


‘estbourne Terrace. 
Students may reside in the Giese under the pot of the Warden, Dr. Ropert 


Macuine, 
‘Terms :-90 Guineas for the Acodemical year, including the assistance of the Demonstrators 


of the School on three evenings of the wee 
Prospectus and rules may be obtained from the WARDEN. 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 


e WINTER SESSION will on Friday, October an INTRODUC- 

TORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. WADHAM, at Four P. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be sa for competiti on in October :— 

1. A Scholarship, wales £125, for the sons of Medical men who have entered the School 
during the current your 

2. Two Scholars’ ips. each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies. The 
subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, ey or German, and Elementary 
4 a, and the examination will be held on Monday, 

A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who Rave entered the school Goring the 
oma year.and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since October 1885. Subjects— 
Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, and Practical 

4. A value £65, for students who have entered during the current vear and 
have passed the ‘Oxford ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd . Subjects-Anatomy and 
Ba siclogy. The examination for these Scholarships will be held during the month of 
to 


The tllewing Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :— 

The William Brown £100 Exhibition, the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbu: 
Prize in_ Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbuty Prize in Surgery, value £32; the Poll 
Prize in Physiology, value £18 ; the Johnson Prizein Anatomy, yelwe. £10 10s. ; the Treasurer's 
Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and 1 th Lird- -year =. of 
£10 los, each; the Hrodie Prize in Surgery, the Acland Prize in the Th 
Medal, and Sir Charles Clarke's Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two House na. 
geonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to the students without 
additional expense of any kind, 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, are given without extra fees. 
Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of £100 and 
board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School 


Committee. 
oe,ne new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms now building will be ready by 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
The WINTER SESSION commences on Monday, October 4, 
0 ospital contains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, Wards for Obstetric, 
Ophthe mic, and other special departments. 
Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students for the Examination of th 
University of London and other examining Boards 
Appointments.—The House Surgeons and House Physicians, the Obstetric Residents. Clinical 
Assistants and Dressers, are selected from the Students, according to merit, and without pay- 
ment. There are also a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
Practice being systematically employed for instruction. 
Entrance Scholarships.—Open Scholarship, of 125 Guineas, in Classics, Mathematics, and 
pad Languages. Open Scholarship, of 125 Guineas, in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and 


Zoolog 
Students entering in May are eligible for the Open Scholarshi ted for in Septemb 
Seventeen Scholarships, Prizes, and Medals, varying from £50 to £10 each, are ‘open for 
competition to ail the students, 
The Hospital is in close proximity to the Metropolitan, Distri - 
Chatham, North 1. onden, and Great Eastern Hallway aye sy tems. 
For Prospectus and further information apply to the Sng Dr, F. TayLor, Guy's Hospital, 


UNIVERSITY of SYDNE Y, 
CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 
by high are invited from gentlemen between twenty-five and of age, 
b to fill the CHAIR of MODERN LITERATURE in 
e UD of > 
The Provessor will be expected to give instruction in the English Langecge and Literatur, 
and to give or superintend tastrection in the French and German Yor and Liten- 
tures, assisted by Lecturers in French and German, directed by him ; YY _— and coaduct, 
during each peotemient year, such Lectures Examinations as the Senate shall from 


time to time diree 
The qnclamapas consist of fixed salary of £900 pa annum, with half the lecture fees of 
Students in the AHA of Modern L 
Further particulars as to tenure of office, &c., chee obtained from the Agent-General fer 
New South Wales, 5 Westminster Chambers, 8 to whom applications, stating “candle 
date’s age, snd accompanied by cight copies of testimonials, should be sent on or before 


September 30, 1886. 
SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South Wales, 
July 29, 1886. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


of SURGERY in the Queen's Belfast, being about to 

CANT, Candidates for that office are requested to ard their ‘Testimonials to 

aes Uscensse RETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before Sep: by 7 next, in order that the 

be submitted to his Lord-Liewtenant. The who may be 
selected or the above Professorship will have to enter upon his duties early in October. 


Dublin Castle : August 18, 1856. 


D VE R COL LE @ E, 
Head-Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 
A High-class Public School, on moderate terms. Latest successes are Three 0 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge i in Classics and Mathematics in 1886. All (4) candidal 
ed into Sandhurst in 1885, Entrances to Indian Civil Service, and Woolwich. Junior 
chool. Excellent Music, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Sca-bathing, Gymnasium, 


Fives Court. 
y has a separate bedroom. Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 


Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by =. E. Srarxe, M.A., and E. THoryrox 


LiTrLewoop, M.A. Apply to the Heap-MastT 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—Rev. H. C. OGLE, A. Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
reland and Craven Scholar. 

The THIRD TERM, 1886, . a on Friday, September 17. New Boys will be received 
on the previous day by appointment. 

The work of every boy is under the direct su ision of the Master, and special prepara- 
tion is given for Scholarship and other 

Terms for Boarders in the School-house, inclusive of Tuition-fees and School Subscrip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 

The following distinctions have been obtained during the seven months, January—July 1886: 
Classical Lay Exeter College : Classical Exhibition, Lincoln Colle +. Historical 
Exhibition, Keble College ; ‘I'wo First and Three Second Classes in the Final School of 
Natural Science ; Second Class, Final School of Mathematics ; Second Class, Final School 
of Modern History ; Second Class, Classical Moderations. 

For further information apply to the MASTER. 


[SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. BISHOP M‘DOU UGALI.( Archdeacon ofthe Wight, 
ice-Chairman—Licut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New Coileae, Os 
Eight Assistant- Masters. Classical and Modern Departments, and Classes. 
lers are received by the Head-Master, and by the 
French Master (in whose house French is spoken). Special a rangement for 
Ly boys. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advant 
of a Southern climate. ivate Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; 
Bathing and Boating. Next Term commences September 17.—For Prospectuses, apply 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


BRELGHTON COLLEGE 
Head-Master—Rev. T. TAYES BELCHER, M.A. Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—_Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. Cambridge. 
BOARDERS are received by the Head-Master, C. G. Allum, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. 


Griffith, M.A. 
Col lege "has a Department and House for Boys under Thirteen, in charge of 
am, 
ont Buildings, noluding i Boarding-houses, upon the most improved principles, ure being 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Friday, September 17. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


QWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
I.—ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW DEPARTMENT. 
IL—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING THE DENTAL AND THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL COURSES). 
IlIl._DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
Prospectuse of the above Departments and of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 4 
EXHI ITIONS (Twelve in number and ef ing from £12 to £100 per Ce will be 
forwarded on application to REGISTRAR of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. 


J. E. 33 Piceadiily, M: 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for Sandhurst and W 
Board and Tuition trom 50 to 70 guineas per annum. Holiday at Midsummer saa 


on TERM ¢ COMMENCES Tuesday, September 21. 
TTUDOR-HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, Forest Hill, Sydenham. 


PRINCIPALS, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. HRAD-MISTRESS, Miss M. TODD. Gredve 
in Honours (Girton), Cambridge. PROFESSORS-SEELEY,. King’s College ; Dr Dr ROGGS 
DOLF LOMAN, LOUIS_ DIEHL, Signor GARCIA, Professor TANIER: 
De FERRERO, &e. ‘Resident French and German Governesses. 


RYSTAL PA! LACE COMPAN y" S SCHOOL of 
RACTICAL ENGINEERING 
The NEXT TERM Monday, September 6. 
L IL. Civil Engineering Division. III. Colonial Section. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. _ ment. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. 
Head. Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M. A. 
To BOYS from Public Schools or elsewhere (with sound 
tuition, school d games, &c- In Lower School 
an 
EXT TERM September 23. 


SCHOLASTIC and COLLEGIATE Advertisements inserted 
in Times, Standard, Morning Post, Guardian, Army and Navy Gazette, 

Dactater, or any other paper (at Publishers’ lowest rates). A single copy 

uired for any number —HAart’s (SCHOLASTIC AND GENERAL) 

33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C 


London, 
August 
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